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HE ANNUAL MEETING of this association has always 

had special appeal for me. I view it as an Army home- 

coming for members of the Army, alumni of the Army, 
and friends of the Army. It is a time of reminiscing. It is also 
a time to appraise the turbulent and fast-moving events of 
current history which have direct impact on our present and 
future missions. 

We live in a world of ferment and revolutionary change 
which has no historic counterpart. It is true that past history 
records periods of dynamic intellectual and economic expan- 
sion during which certain nations and cultures displayed 
extraordinary outbursts of creative energy. The Renaissance of 
Western Europe, which began in the 14th century, is only one 
of many examples. However, the Renaissance spanned cen- 
turies. Further, it affected only a portion of the world. By con- 
trast, today, virtually the entire world is in the throes of a 
renaissance during which political, social, economic, and scien- 
tific developments evolve in years, or even months, instead of 
centuries. In this shifting world environment, nations are 
being born—and nations could die—with awesome rapidity. 

In today’s world, the basic conflict between free men and 
Communists—a conflict which emerged from the shambles of 
World War Il—exerts a dominant influence. We recognized 
the massive and global menace of international communism 
early in the post-World War II period. To combat this menace, 
we joined with other free nations in adopting a policy of 
collective security. In light of the growing power of the Com- 
munist empire, it becomes even more compelling that we 
merge our strength with the strength of other free nations in 
a common defense against a common danger. In other words, 
the formula of collective security remains more important 
than ever. 

I believe that most Americans agree on this point. Mean- 


while, questions have arisen concerning the means we should 
employ in contributing to the collective security of the free 
world. For example, some have called for a reappraisal of our 
forward strategy, especially in light of recent disorders in some 
countries where we are maintaining military bases and forces. 
I would like to devote my remarks today to the subject of 
forward strategy because it is so important to the country and 
to the free world and because the Army plays such a key role 
in its implementation. Sooner or later, this strategy affects all 
members of the Army and their families as well. This is not to 
say that the other members of the U. S. Armed Forces do not 
participate in the implementation of forward strategy because 
they do. As a matter of fact, some of the best examples of close 
teamwork and cooperation between the Army, Navy, Air 
Force, and Marine Corps, as well as other agencies of the U. S. 
Government, and with our Allies as well, are taking place 
daily throughout the free world in the implementation of this 
important facet of U. S. strategy. 

In discussing forward strategy, { intend focusing primarily 
on the military aspects of this strategy—although I fully recog- 
nize the impotrance of the many nonmilitary factors involved. 

Since forward strategy means different things to different 
people, I'd like first to define what I think it means. By for- 
ward strategy, 1 mean a plan to dispose our military power so 
that we, together with our allies, could meet and repel 
promptly Communist military aggression it it occurred along 
the periphery of the free world as well as anywhere else it 
might occur. Preparations to execute this strategy include, 
among other measures, the positioning of military forces over- 
seas together with development of a capability to project our 
military power rapidly to areas beyond our borders when it 
becomes necessary. As I have previously indicated, since 
ground forces—that is, Army forces—would be a basic and 
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essential element of military forces involved in a fer 2rd strat- 
egy, I believe the debate over this strategy has inherciir inter- 
est for this audience. 

Those who question the continued need for a forward stzat- 
egy do so for a variety of reasons. However, I believe that the 
consensus of the objections, made on military grounds, rests 
on the thesis that a forward strategy is no longer required in 
light of the current strategic situation. The reasoning behind 
such a thesis goes like this: One of the principal means of 
stemming the spread of militant communism in the post- 
World War II period has been the U. S. capability to deliver 
long-range nuclear blows against the Communist empire. The 
establishment of U. S. bases in allied countries close to the 
enemy's homeland facilitates the development of that capabil- 
ity. However, when the Soviets also developed an ability to 
bring nuclear firepower to bear against distant targets, our bases 
immediately became vulnerable and hence—it is argued—less 
useful. Moreover, the thesis continues, as we developed weap- 
ons systems of intercontinental ranges, the original require- 
ment for bases close to enemy targets disappeared, or at least 
greatly diminished. 

It appears to me that the most striking feature of the thesis 
I have just described is the implicit assumption that military 
aggression by rhe Communists would necessarily take the form 
of long-range nuclear attack. If made at all, such an attack 
would undoubtedly include an attack against the United States 
and would precipitate general nuclear war. However, if one 
is to credit not only repeated statements of Soviet leaders, but 
also long-established Soviet military doctrine, the Soviets agree 
with us that neither side could escape widespread devastation 
in a future general nuclear war. In fact, it appears that the 
Soviet attitude in this regard may have irked their Chinese 
Communist allies. Communist China has consistently displayed 
less respect than the Soviets for the destructive power of 
nuclear weapons as she continues to threate:, she se of mili- 
tary force in pursuit of her aims. 

Thus, if we consider the attitude of the Sovicis who possess 
a nuclear capability and the attitude of the Chinese Commu- 
nists who do not, it would appear that limited war would c 
tinue to be more likely than general war. 


As you know, limited war raises two major ry s.-nents. 
The first is for quick reaction to enemy .ggression sj as to 
limit the extent of his gains. The second t+ «'-ement is for 


means to apply that degree of force nes defeat the 
enemy without inflicting undue losses om (suicombatants or 
risking expansion of the war into a wocldwide conflagration. 
Versatile, dual-capable ground forces which can fight either 
nuclear or nonnuclear war are especially well fitted to fulfill 
this second requirement. This is so because they can employ 
a variety of types of force against an enemy appropriate to the 
occasion. In other words, they can exterminate the rats without 
destroying the neighborhood infested by the rats. 

Although modern technology has afforded tremendous im- 
provements in many aspects of our ability to wage general 
nuclear war, it has not provided comparable improvements in 
many fundamental aspects of our capability to wage limited 
war. For example, in general war, the intercontinental ballistic 
missile can deliver nuclear firepower to distant targets in a 
matter of minutes. However, the essence of the problem in 
limited war is to deliver combat forces rapidly to distant 
trouble areas where they can employ either nuclear or non- 
nuclear fire. This movement depends on air and sealift and 
there have been no tremendous improvements in the capabili- 
ties of these means of transport. As in the past, their speed of 
movement is still measured, not in minutes, but in days, or 
weeks, or months. In other words, the familiar limitations of 
time and space which we encountered in past wars would be 
very much with us in future limited wars. 
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Now I am well aware that when anyone, particularly a gen- 
eral makes this sort of a statement, he leaves himself open to 
the accusation that he is “preparing to fight the last war.” 
However, I would prefer to regard my statement as recogni- 
tion of the need to face up to old, but nonetheless real, prob- 
lems which have not disappeared solely because of the pass- 
age of time or greatly improved technology. 

The adoption of a forward strategy provides an obvious 
answer to the problem of decreasing the time lag between 
an enemy's limited military aggression and our response. Such 
a strategy provides for the positioning of combat units at or 
near potential trouble spots throughout the world. There is no 
substitute in limited war for military forces on the ground 
who know the ground on which they are to fight, who know 
the people living on that ground, and who know local allied 
units which would be serving alongside of them. A forward 
strategy also provide, a means to reinforce such forces rapidly, 
or to move combat units to threatened areas where we have 
no forces. It does so by fostering the development of a strategic 
transport system consisting not only of long-range transport 
aircraft and ships but also of the forward bases and airfields 
which are an essential part of that system. It does so also by 
providing readied mobile reserves of all of the U. S. Armed 
Forces, likes the Strategic Army Corps, which are prepared 
for rapid movement via the strategic transport system. 

Thus, it is apparent that a forward strategy will continue to 
exert a dominant influence on our ability to conduc: limited 
war—and thus to deter enemy initiation of limited war. The 
influence of a forward strategy in deterring or winning gen- 
eral war is equally important, if less apparent. 

In determining what should be done to deter enemy resort 
to any type of war, including general war, there is always a 
tendency to think exclusively in terms of forces which we 
would need to conduct successfully the type of war which we 
visualize. However, it is the enemy, net ourselves, whom 
we are attempting to impress by our military preparations 
designed to discourage his attack. Hence, in making such pre- 
narations, we should consider—at least in conjunction with 
our own concepts of general war—the enemy’s concept and 
tiie types of forces which he considers necessary to fight the 
war successfully. This logic assumes even greater validity in 
connection with general war. Because such a war completely 
transcends man’s experience, it has inspired an extremely wide 
variety of opinions concerning the form it would take. 

The Soviets have consistently maintained that a general 
nuclear war would be long and drawn out. They do not dis- 
count, for a moment, the profound influence which a nuclear 
exchange, or exchanges, would have on the course of such 
war. However, they insist that the ultimate decision would be 
attained by balanced air, sea, and ground forces, operating in 
combination. 

The composition of Soviet armed forces reflects this philos- 
ophy. The Soviets are developing a growing capability to 
wage intercontinental nuclear warfare. At the same time, they 
also maintain powerful modernized ground forces and tactical 
air forces, designed primarily to wage offensive warfare, with 
or without nuclear weapons. They also maintain a potent sub- 
marine fleet. It is noteworthy that, unlike ourselves, they have 
not attempted to create a strategic transportation system which 
would permit them to move large forces, on a continuing 
basis, to combat areas distant from the Eurasian land mass. 
This would indicate that their major geographic objectives in 
a general nuclear war would be restricted initially to the Eura- 
sian land mass. 

If we consider the Soviet concept of general war, together 
with the compositic 1 of their military forces, we can deter- 
mine—at least in broad outline—the strategy the Soviets are 
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capable of following in such a war. Elements of that strategy 
are: 

A nuclear strike against the United States with possible 
strikes against other portions of the free world. 

Concurrently, a massive attack by ground and tactical air 
forces against free nations in Eurasia. Seizure of the peoples, 
land, and economies of these nations would be the true objec- 
tive of the Communist attack. Attainment of this objective 
would mark the completion of a major phase in achieving 
ultimate world domination. 

An additional element of the Communist strategy would be 
initiation of a great war at sea as Communist submarines 
attempted to block reinforcement by the free world of combat 
areas in Eurasia. 

Our ability to defeat this strategy provides a measure of our 
ability to deter Communist initiation of general nuclear war. 
It is evident that such an ability must include an invulnerable 
means to retaliate, in kind, against a nuclear attack on the 
United States. At the same time, we must also display an evi- 
dent capability to meet and defeat Communist forces which 
attempted to attain the Communist objective—seizure of free 
Eurasia. 

In developing this latter capability, the importance of a 
forward strategy again becomes apparent. It would appear 
especially important that we maintain, in conjunction with our 
allies, adequate military forces in Eurasia. This is so because 
difficulties of reinforcing them in general war would unques- 
tionally be greater than in limited war. Ground forces should 
constitute a high percentage of these forces. 

Earlier, I stated that I would restrict my comments prin- 
cipally to the military aspects of a forward strategy. However, 
the psychological aspects of that strategy—particularly as they 
relate to the cold war—are completely intertwined with the 
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military aspects. Hence, in concluding my remarks today, I 
would like to discuss both aspects together. 

The cold war is fought on a vairety of fronts—political, 
economic, sociological, psychological, and military. Yet,. at 
root, it is psychological. Throughout the cold war, the real 
measure of the ability of free men to withstand communism is 
what they, themselves, think it to be. In this regard, the power 
represented by free world military strength makes an indis- 
pensable contribution to the confidence of free peoples. How- 
ever, the existence of this strength must not only be apparent, 
it must be obviously positioned for use, and there must be a 
clear indication of a willingness to use it if need be. I believe 
the contributions to allied military strength which we make, 
under a forward strategy, meet all of these criteria. 

The diametric opposite to a forward strategy is the concept 
of a fortress America, involving withdrawal of our forces to 
the United States. We have witnessed an example of such a 
concept in recent history. During World War II, as Hitler's 
fortunes waned in Africa and then in Sicily, he began to stress 
the concept of an impregnable fortress curope. Actually, this 
was an exercise in self-deception, if Hitler ever really believed 
it himself. This myth was designed to obscure the hard reality 
that he was losing on the fronts where his forces were in con- 
tact with his enemies. 

A fortress America could prove to be as great a delusion 
as was Hirler’s fortress Europe. That is why I feel that the 
American people will never accept such a concept. Nor will 
they permit abandonment of our current policy of forward 
strategy which still retains so great a military utility today. 

To all of you here, I extend—on behalf of the Department 
of the Army—the most cordial greetings and the hope that 
you will enjoy the best of all annual meetings of the Associa- 
tion of the U. S. Army. 


A Study For Survival 


FACTORS INFLUENCING U. S. POLICY DECISIONS 


By DR. G. L. HALLER, Vice President of the General Electric Company, General Manager of the 
Defense Electronics Division, Syracuse, New York 


Delivered to the Air Research & Development Command, Griffiss Air Force Base, Rome, New Y ork, June 2, 1960 


on September Ist, 1945, General George Marshall in- 

cluded this statement: “If man does find the solution for 
world peace it will be the most revolutionary reversal of his 
record we have ever known.” The world events of the past 
two or three weeks definitely emphasized that man shows no 
inclination to reverse his shabby record of programming his 
own destruction. Of all the innovations that I could imagine— 
scientific and technical included—the greatest innovation of 
them all would be the solution for world peace. 

Since this innovation doesn’t seem to be forthcoming— 
from amy quarter in our society—it becomes our mutual task 
—yours and industry's to study the influences and plans that 
effect our national survival. Industry has come to recognize 
that no longer can it merely wait for the defense-serving 
agencies of the government to define the weapons that will be 
needed to defend the nation. Due to the technological com- 
plexities in the design of modern weapons, industry must 
program the work of the laboratories to agree with the poten- 
tial political and environmental influences that will govern 
the use of our weapons in the wars of the future. 

But do not mistake this planning and study by industry as 
an infringement upon or, usurping of, the planning and de- 
cision-making roles of the government. Industry must do this 
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planning if it is to conserve its limited resources. Industry 
must zealously commit these resources so as to bring about 
the most expeditious and economical research, development, 
and production of military hardware. 

One agency charged with this type of planning in General 
Electric is our Technical Military Planning Operation located 
in Santa Barbara, California called TEMPO. 

TEMPO provides a pooled-work component to provide the 
technical background for business decisions at all echelons of 
management by methods of systems research, operations analy- 
sis, and measures of practicability such as cost and logistics. 

TEMPO studies and analyzes the geo-political and military 
situations of the world as it applies to the defense of the 
United States in the fields of military technology, social, and 
physical sciences. Furthermore, TEMPO is concerned with the 
synthesis, description, and preliminary specification and evalua- 
tion of preferred systems to meet requirements which are 
foreseen in the future military operations, and which reflect 
advanced states of the arts in the engineering disciplines. 

The Technical Military Planning Operation with its output 
of technical analyses and recommendations serves all elements 
of the General Electric Company management, and Govern- 
ment Agencies and even other contractors as appropriate. 

It was considered advisable to locate TEMPO in Santa Bar- 
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bara so that this work could be .arried on so as not to require 
the personnel to engage in what I call “fire drills.” What I 
mean by this is, we believe that TEMPO can better perform 
its mission when it is isolated from the day-to-day problems 
of the Company. 

I will base my remarks to you this evening on a report for- 
mulated by TEMPO which they have called “A World in 
Transition” and I can only hit the high spots in this report. 

The first consideration that any industry-military planning 
must be concerned with, is the aspects of international power. 

The bipolar world is disappearing. Our planning accepts 
its passing as a point of departure and attempts to focus upon 
developments in a process by which predominant power, 
exercised formerly by the United States and the Soviet Union, 
is becoming increasingly limited and restricted through the 
emergence of new power centers. This process is called the 
diffusion of power. 

An approximate time sequence for this change in pattern 
is viewed as follows: the bipolar world from 1945 to 1951, a 
loose tripolar world from 1951 to 1965, and a world of more 
than three powers from 1965. The United States just after 
World War II, did not possess the omnipotence actually 
assumed by many. 

Given the unwillingness to use the American weapons 
superiority which existed from 1945, bipolarity in effect 
began with V-J Day. The increasing strength of the Soviet 
Union as the center of a power bloc made this bipolarity 
more evident through the late 1940's. By the time that West 
European recovery, the restoration of Japan as an important 
nation in the Far East, the emergence of Red China as a threat 
to the peace of Asia, and the industrial growth of India 
brought newer influential units into being in the 1950's the 
indications were clear that one or more centers of power 
would be added to the existing pair as the world entered the 
decade of the 1960's. 

Identification of Afro-Asian nations as a “third force” 
follows from its effectiveness in tempering unilateral United 
States and Soviet moves since the Korean armistice negotia- 
tions. After allowance is made for the failure of the Bandung 
Conference to unite the views and efforts of these countries 
generally, the remaining areas of Afro-Asian agreement and 
cooperation are too important to be overlooked. Included 
are anticolonialism, economic pressures upon the Free World 
and Communist Bloc for aid, and diplomatic influence within 
and outside the United Nations. 

Those countries foreseen as approaching the super-power 
status of the United States and the U.S.S.R. most closely by 
1975 are a united Western Europe and a Communist China, 
which will share roles as the world’s foremost major powers 
by that date. Actually, a unified Western Europe will be in a 
stage of transition from major-power to super-power status. 
Somewhat below these two centers in the major-power ranking 
will be Japan and India. Neither Latin America nor South- 
east Asia appears to be approaching major-power status. The 
Middle East, for reasons of religion and geography, seems to 
possess an earlier potential for unity and strength than Latin 
America or Southeast Asia; but divisive forces in the Middle 
East—apparently greater than elsewhere—make remote the 
likelihood of a major-power status. Given the conditions apt 
to prevail during the next decade, probably Africa (consider- 
ing this as the sub-Saharan portion of that continent) is more 
susceptible to inclusion in the company of rapidly growing 
power centers than is the Middle East. 

The second raajor consideration we deal with is the diffusion 
of power. 

The diffusion of international power denotes, in the context 
of our planning, the declining relative influence, over time, 
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of the United States and the US.S.R. in international affairs 
and the growing relative influence of third, fourth, fifth, etc. 
parties (nations or groupings of nations). Accordingly, the 
exercise of national power is viewed as an influence process 
where “the exercise of influence (influence process) consists 
in affecting policies of others than the self.” 

In assessing the economic development prospects for the 
various areas of the world, it is useful to categorize nations 
in terms of five stages of growth. These stages are: (1) the 
traditional society, based largely on agricultural activity; (2) 
the transitional society, in which the preconditions for growth 
are being established; (3) the society in the process of “take- 
off”; (4) the maturing society, in which new technologies and 
innovations are spreading throughout the economy; and (5) 
the society of high mass consumption. The principal precondi- 
tions which must be established before take-off can commence 
are the following: (1) the emergence of an indigenous group 
of entrepreneurs simultaneously with the presence of a politi- 
cal elite with the power to encourage entrepreneural activity; 
(2) the establishment of a substantial measure of domestic 
political stability; and (3) the achievement of certain mini- 
mum levels of education and skills, along with facilities for 
transportation, communication, and power. The term “take- 
off” denotes the stage of development concentrated within 
two or three decades during which economic growth becomes 
more or less automatic; that is, investment has become a 
sufficiently large proportion of GNP—say, 10 per cent or more 
—so as to permit economic growth to outstrip the rate of 
population increase. It is during this stage that the require- 
ments for foreign assistance are at their peak. 

In order to forecast economic development we have used 
five classifications as I have described which serve as a guide. 
They are: Traditional; Transitional; Take-off; Mature; and 
High Consumption. Taking 1960 as a starting point we would 
classify Libya and Haiti under Traditional; Chile and Spain 
under Transitional; China and Brazil under Take-off; Russia 
under Mature; and the U.S.A., England, France and Japan under 
High Consumption. There are, of course, other nations under 
each of these listings, but I hawe used these as typical ex- 
amples. 

Along with economic potential, the planner must also factor 
in political stability when he must forecast the international 
climate. 

Within the influence base, political stability occupies a 
central position. The term suggests the acceptance of the 
government as the legitimate supreme authority by the socially 
mobilized population. Decisions of the government take prior- 
ity over family, clan, caste, guild, religion, or region in 
such a way that rapid social change can take place without 
disruptive civil strife. Political stability, therefore, includes the 
notion that ruling groups deliberately govern in such a way 
as to avoid the alienation of important sectors of the popula- 
tion—for example, the army, the students, the displaced urban 
workers, the peasantry being mobilized for modern life, and 
others. 

Evidence can be found in both Communist and Free World 
policies to show the importance of this variable. In Russia, 
China, and in each other Communist controlled nation, pri- 
mary stress is placed upon political organization. The Mutual 
Security Program of the United States has the objectives of 
attaining “military security and economic and political stabil- 
ity and progress.” 

Political stability has significance apart from that suggested 
in its consideration as a variable in the influence base. In the 
period from 1960 to 1975 the degree of stability must be 
weighed heavily in any assessment of the tension areas in 
which rebellion or aggression may be anticipated. A country 
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lacking an efficient political organization will normally offer 
a more tempting target to attackers, who can assume a weak- 
ened will and ability to resist. In general, an attack led or 
supported by the Communists becomes more probable where 
political stability is at low ebb. After V-J Day, Communist 
Strategists sought to exploit political confusion and seize con- 
trol in the Philippines, Malaya, and Indochina. In a real sense, 
the recent emergence of military governments in Pakistan, 
Burma, and Thailand presents an answer to a common prob- 
lem of declining political stability. The stress placed by the 
new governments upon administrative efficiency supports this 
conclusion. 

During the period ‘1960-1975, the scientific capability of a 
nation will become an increasingly important element of its 
influence base. As nations progress from economic under- 
development to industrialization they will endeavor to build 
their scientific capabilities to relieve their dependence on 
outside sources for scientific and technological support, to 
promote their economic growth, and to enhance their national 
security and pride. A necessary condition for achieving a 
scientific capability is the education of individuals in science 
and engineering. Thus, in forecasting future scientific capabil- 
ties for nations, one must assess current and projected educa- 
tional programs. 

The impediments to scientific training in many nations are 
numerous. Marked population growth places the heavy strain 
of a high ratio of dependents upon the economically active 
population. This strain is further intensified if and when the 
economically active populace supports extensive educational 
programs. From a sociological standpoint, the norms, mores, 
and values of society also may impede change by dictating 
who should be educated, what should be taught, and how. 
In most traditional and transitional countries, scientific educa- 
tion in particular is afforded a relatively low priority. 

Turning from traditional and transitional societies, where 
there will be little in the way of increase in scientific capabil- 
ity from 1960 to 1975, an estimate of the prospects for selected 
take-off, mature, and high consumption nations can be made. 
It is evident that during the period 1960-1975 the United 
States and U.S.S.R. will maintain their supremacy in the area 
of scientific training from a numerical standpoint. In 1957 
both nations had over one million persons employed as engi- 
neers and scientists. Not only did the United States and 
US.S.R. exceed markedly the rest of the world in absolute 
numbers, but also in the proportion or ratio of engineers and 
scientists to the total labor force. 

It is important to stress that sheer numbers is not the only 
consideration in assessing scientific capability. A nation with 
a large total population and a comparatively low number of 
trained individuals, such as China, may have rapidly increased 
its scientific and technical personnel in recent years by a 
forced draft process without attaining the quality levels 
prevalent in the United States, U.S.S.R., and Western Europe. 

I have elected to by-pass some of the lesser—but nonetheless 
important—factors which the planner must consider. I have 
done this in the interest of our time limitation here this 
evening. I have by-passed such things as The Capability of 
Selected Nations to Produce Atomic Weapons, An Analysis 
of External Variables governing Power Diffusion, and the 
influence of Trade and Aid on Geosocio-political environ- 
ments. Our studies take these topics and break them down 
by political and geographic spheres of influence, and no long 
range forecast can overlook them. The extent of influence 
imposed by these subjects, however, has its basis in the more 
foundational considerations I have already discussed, i.e., edu- 
cation, political stability, etc. 

Now with the foregoing as background, we can deal with 
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two main considerations that I believe you may find interest- 
ing: 1. Factors influencing United States Policy Decisions, 
and 2. The effect of a Changing Environment on the Military 
Planner. Let's take United States Policy first. 

Given the fact of the diffusion of power in the world of 
1960-1975—with its implications for the role the United 
States may play in that period—what are some of the choices 
before American policymakers today and in the near and 
more distant future? Any delineation of choices must be based 
upon some agreement as to the continuing goals of American 
foreign policy. For purposes of this discussion, it is convenient 
to accept a series of propositions. 

The fundamentals of American foreign policy will remain, 
as they have for nearly two centuries, the same—the preserva- 
tion of the territorial integrity and the political independence 
of the United States, the safeguarding of the freedoms of the 
individual American, and the advancement of the cause of 
peace throughout the world. 

By building upon this base, it should be possible to outline 
several choices. Reduced to simple terms, three such choices 
are these: 

1. To accept the fact of power diffusion, and to try to 
accommodate our policies to the changed world of tomorrow 
on a “Play-it-by-ear” basis. 

2. To disregard the fact of power diffusion, and to attempt 
to maintain a position of isolation in the hope that our demon- 
strated riches and our national ingenuity will permit us to 
ride out the storms of the years ahead. 

3. To attempt to accelerate or delay the diffusion of power 
wherever it is possible to do so, in the hope that such con- 
trolled actions will allow us to determine the pace of our 
reactions in keeping with our resources and requirements. 

Additional choices might be open to the policymaker, de- 
pendent upon situations that conceivably could arise. And 
certain amendments to these selected three could be devised. 
But it would seem that the three avenues listed above afford 
sufficient alternatives for examination. No overt contradictions 
are manifest in any one of the three to the fundamental pur- 
poses of American foreign policy as cited. Only when the im- 
plications of the various devices are examined do consequences 
become apparent that may serve to warn policymakers from 
adopting one or another line of conduct. 

Ideally, the American policymaker would say that Course 
No. 1 offered a dangerous alternative in that a “play-it-by-ear” 
strategy puts it in the power of our adversaries to call the 
tune. Too many times in the past our policymakers have been 
figuratively “tone-deaf,” and our strategy has tended to follow 
the piper over the hill to oblivion. But occasionally we have 
been quite successful in employing a “wait-and-see” phi- 
losophy in international affairs and have not suffered by our 
hesitancy. So we might be tempted to adopt Course No. 1 
and trust in our inherent good fortune and our native acumen 
to keep us ahead of the game. 

This particular course, which some commentators insist 
the United States has been following since the appearance 
on the world scene of the U.S.S.R. I believe would lead the 
American nation into a hopeless competition. And this com- 
petition would be marked by a need to respond in kind to 
every stimulus provided by the USS.R., its satellites, and 
Red China. Our nation would be constantly in a precarious 
position, dependent upon the probes and withdrawals of a 
strong, if not always clever, competitor. Because the interna- 
tional situation has changed greatly since the time when 
“play-it-by-ear” was a possible strategy, the United States 
faces the need to do more than guess from where and how 
the next challenge will come. 

It would seem equally true that Course No. 2 the policy 
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of isolation should be rejected by the American policymaker 
as a sure invitation to national suicide in the world of today. 
However, we are not too far from the time when an American 
Congress, just before Pearl Harbor, was all but convinced that 
something like course No. 2 was the way to salvation. Nor 
should it be forgotten that sentiment in favor of isolation 
was strongly represented in the disarmament measures of the 
1920's and the various neutrality acts of the 1930's. Under 
certain possible (though not probable) conditions, such a 
belief might once more prevail among a number of legisla- 
tors and a large segment of the public. This would be espe- 
cially true if a measure of internations] disarmament were 
achieved, either under United States auspices or by a multi- 
lateral arrangement among the larger powers. Aside from 
these possibilities of some device for the reduction of arma- 
ments and of military forces, the declining fortunes of our 
postwar alliance system and the infletionary aspects of our 
economic situation might add consides.ble influence to moves 
toward withdrawal from the overseas commitments we now 
honor. 

All things considered, however, it is more than likely that 
the United States will not adopt a course that resembles in 
any large degree the alternative labeled Course No. 2. The 
events of the years since 1951 with respect to power diffusion 
and the extension of atomic capabilities indicate that the 
United States is inextricably involved in world affairs. To 
attempt to withdraw to a “Fortress America” type of diplo- 
macy, while it might prove popular with a segment of the 
American public, would endanger the security of the nation 
if there is any reality in the depiction of the future world 
scene as our planners forecast it. 

Course No. 3 the attempt to accelerate or delay diffusion 
of power has its attractions and pitfalls also. Ir would demand 
cleverness and foresight, and a courage of the highest order on 
the part of policymakers, as well as a willingness to take risks 
that might endanger the whole fabric of our fereign policy. 
And while we as a power were doing what s« could do to 
slow or speed the diffusion process, we could be certain that 
our adversaries were playing the very same game for their 
part. Thus, we would have two main tasks on our hands— 
to detect the course of their actions and to carry out the 
necessary actions of our own to achieve our objectives. Never- 
theless, we have sometimes been able to do this on a small 
scale succyssfuily, and it would not be beyond the ingenuity 
of Americans to operate efficiently on a larger scene where 
the stakes were greater and the risks more acute. By manipula- 
tions of aid, trade, political, military, and ideological forces, 
the United States could appreciably affect the pace of power 
diffusion in various parts of the globe. The big question is, 
first, would we want to do this; and, second, have we the 
determination and talent needed? 

It seems accurate to say that, in many senses, our national 
leadership is becoming aware of the potentialities in just 
such a course of action. 

In planning for either the short or the long range in 
attempts to achieve national objectives and international goals, 
no course can be regarded as totally satisfactory or without 
perils. The factors described as contributing to the diffusion 
of power in the world impede or accelerate progress at fre- 
quent intervals. However, it would seem probable that the 
United States is more and more systematically committed to 
gear its operations—especially in the underdeveloped areas 
of the world—to the creation of political stability which will 
be able to induce and control social change; but in so doing 
the United States is not committed necessarily to the creation 
of democratic regimes. 

An examination of the investigations upon which our plan- 
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ning is based indicates that the pattern of competition be- 
tween the United States and the U.S.S.R. is presently shifting 
and that in the immediate future, as well as for the long run, 
the reliance will be less upon military weapon systems and 
more and more upon the use of economic, political, and 
psychological strategies to maintain and further the prosecu- 
tion of the cold war. This is evident in the use by the Soviet 
Union (as well as by its Red Chinese allies) of economic 
aid programs for underdeveloped areas. It is also clear that 
the technological advances being made by both the United 
States and the U.S.S.R. have psychological and political over- 
tones that do not escape the attention of the rest of the world. 
The implications here for planners in our own country will 
have considerable impact upon the appropriations for re- 
search, development, foreign aid, weapon systems, technical 
assistance, and many other means employed to hold our posi- 
tion as the leader of the free world coalition. 

There must also be considered the consequences of Khrush- 
chev’s strategy of persuasion in which he directs a propaganda 
assault designed to gain the greatest possible effect from the 
impact of Soviet scientific development together with pro- 
grams for economic and military assistance, and cultural ex- 
change. The current Soviet, Seven-Year Plan (1959-1965) 
in its concept and motivation derives in good part from 
Khrushchev’s conviction that that system will eventually pre- 
vail which—owing to superior economic performance at 
home—exerts the greater power of attraction on under- 
developed and other countries. Therefore, it is believed that 
the shift of emphasis is already underway on the part of the 
Soviets, and we must look toward plans of our own to meet 
the challenge of this change without diminishing the require- 
ment for military research. In other words, we must “keep 
our powder dry,” while devising alternative courses of action 
to insure that we are not shut off from our sources of strength 
in the world—our belief in the dignity of the individual and 
in his freedom of opportunity in keeping with his talents. 

The temptation to see in current or just pass events the 
signs that point clearly to possible future courses of action is 
great. Such happenings as Russia's technological advances, the 
visit of Chairman Khrushchev to the United States, or the 
trip of President Eisenhower to Europe a few weeks previ- 
ously, the proposition offered by General de Gaulle for the 
settlement of the Algerian struggle, the future of the “welfare 
state” in Great Britain, the impact of President Eisenhower's 
personality upon the people of Asia, Europe, and North Africa 
—these and many more occurrences of recent times give clues 
to the future, but they cannot help the planner quite so much 
as he would wish. What is needed, of course, is perspective— 
based upon research and a long experience of relating the 
happenings of the past to the prospects for the future. 

The planner may generalize about these and similar events 
as they occur. But he sees, rather, that he should search for 
underlying patterns. That is why planners need to chart 
alternate courses and to admit the chance that neither short- 
term nor long-term possibilities may be susceptible of reduc- 
tion to a single line of action. For an immediate advantage 
it may be judged that Mr. Khrushchev's visit to the United 
States revealed his uncertainty as to how to proceed in regard 
to Germany and Berlin, and that his conduct in the past 
few months indicates that his “ultimatum” on Berlin was a 
probe rather than a thrust at the West. The observer most 
wisely would be slow to say that the Khrushchev trip and 
his conduct here mean any fundamental change in the Soviet 
desire to weaken NATO and cause the United States to get 
out of Europe. 

When we screen all the information that our planning has 
pulled together, we find that the role of industry in defense 
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planning is based on a five step program. Our first step in 
this program takes into consideration that we must base our 
plans on technological advances which are in-being and which 
can be planned for the future. Secondly, we must couple such 
information with the defense requirements set forth by the 
Department of Defense. Our interpretation of this informa- 
tion must factor in a background concerning the social, 
economic, and geopolitical factors which produce conflicts 
among nations and which will determine the atmosphere 
and attitudes which will effect the way defenses will operate. 
Third, we must make our plans and studies available to the 
Department of Defense and fourth, industry must make every 
effort to keep abreast of the plans of the Department of 
Defense. 

The military must fully realize that it cannot define new 
requirements and expect industry to produce, overnight, the 
hardware req:.ired to satisfy those requirements. The military 
must also realize that it must keep industry informed—as far 
as is practical in the light of security and need-to-know—of 
the influence that policy may have on weapons technology. 

I sincerely believe that the Department of Defense knows 
that industry must be planning, researching, and developing 
new technologies actually in advance of the military require- 
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ments for them. Our military know that Soviet military- 
industry progress achieved through a narrow compulsion 
toward military goals must be more than matched by even 
greater United States progress achieved through the full 
utilization of the superior capabilities of our private industry. 

Fifth, and finally, industry must plan its own programs— 
or saleable “best bets”—which are based on the consideration 
mentioned above so as to effect a conservation of our talents 
and resources. 

And now I would like to summarize certain conclusions 
of our continued study of the world environment related 
through 1975. A new factor has to be considered in military 
planning, and this factor is made up of the potential 
of the nation’s scientists to innovate with such an order of 
magnitude that the balance of power is either always equal 
to or ahead of the technological war-making potential of those 
enemies who have promised to bury us. 

The pilot in his cockpit, the missile man in his blockhouse, 
the soldier in his foxhole now all rely heavily on the scientist 
in his laboratory. The defense of the Nation rests on how 
well we can mold all of these people into a team. 

As a part of this team industry becomes a key for defense 
planning, and industry's plans become a study for survival. 


What Price Security 


HOW’S MY COUNTRY DOING? 


By FRANK PACE, JR., Chairman, General Dynamics Corporation, New York City 
(Extemporaneous address) 


Delivered at the Annual Alumni Federation Luncheon, Columbia University, New Y ork City, June 1, 1960 


ago was a painful jolt, but had the unexpected benefit 

of throwing into focus some stony facts about the cold 
war. The withdrawal of Chairman Khrushchev and his sub- 
sequent vilification of the United States reminded us that we 
are living in a world in which we share a balance of power 
with Communist societies dedicated to the destruction of our 
way of life; societies ruthlessly centralized and united by a 
clear driving purpose. 

We don’t know why the lion chose to roar just as we were 
about to sit down to dinner with him, but it was a reminder 
that we might be intended as the main course. 

Some very highly respected opinion feels that the Commun- 
ist bloc withdrew from the Summit Meeting at the pressing 
instance of the emerging Chinese Communist nation. 

Those who are familiar with the new colossus of the Asian 
mainland see in this nation the historically familiar pattern of 
the holy war. Irrevocably convinced of its rightness; irrevocably 
dedicated to its principles; seeing neither left or right; unstop- 
pable, unturnable and served by over half a billion dedicated 
zealots, the Chinese Communist nation presents a countenance 
that is indeed fearsome. 

The people of China for centuries have been inured to hard- 
ship, privetion and poverty, are tough-fibred and resourceful. 
To many of them it must appear that they are at last winning, 
if not for themselves then for their children, the Promised 
Land on earth. 

We must recognize, as does Russia, that China is emerging 
as a potent force. The rulers of that country have made 
it clear that their goal is the complete destruction of the 
United States. They are confident that a nuclear war need not 
be mutually destructive, that “from the ashes will arise a 
socialist state that would put to shame any former capitalistic 
society.” 

Their leaders are vicious men, who are using the power 
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placed in their hands with great coolness and utter cynicism. 
The new China is all rawness, brutality, hostility and menace. 


THE Devi. WE KNow 

By comparison with its eastern neighbor, the Soviet Union 
appears a mild, civilized, compatible society . . . but only in 
comparison. Russia is also a closed society in which state 
slavery is lightly disguised by a thin veneer of freedom’s 
trappings, a nation born and nurtured on the principle that 
the capitalist nations are its enemies and must be destroyed. 

Although the Russians sometimes seem dismayed at the 
crudeness and bluntness of their Chinese fellows and the 
Chinese may find their elder brothers in communism some- 
what stodgy and reactionary, these are merely differences in 
tactics, differences between allies, as the two work together 
toward common goals. Realistically we are opposed by a 
monolithic empire that covers most of the Eurasian land mass 
and embraces some 850,000,000 people. 

This is surely a foe worthy of our deepest consideration. 

At stake are the millions of people in western Europe, who 
have irrevocably cast their lot with us; at stake is the vast 
continent of Africa being swept on a new wave of nationalism 
into the twentieth century; at stake, ultimately, is our own 
survival. 

Survival as a nation is something that hasn’t bothered us 
much for a hundred years. The crises that did threaten our 
nation when it was young were relatively straightforward. 


THE CHALLENGE 
Today’s threat is more complex, more intellectual, more 
insidious. The physical threat of war with the Communist 
world has an unreal, nightmare quality that the human mind 
has difficulty comprehending. But the danger is just as real as 
when British troops were landed in Boston; as when brothers 
bore arms against each other in a bitter civil war. 
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How do we organize ourselves affirmatively to combat the 
evil of communism? 

When, as a nation of a little over 3 million people we 
threw off the yoke of a dominating Britain, we were the 
bright hope of mankind. 

In the 180 years since, we have carved an empire for our- 
selves out of an undeveloped continent, on principles set forth 
by farsighted forefathers who planted the seed of nation in our 
rebellion of birth; on the principles of liberty, justice and dig- 
nity of the individual. Even our wars, we have felt, have been 
on the side of the angels. 

Is this sufficient to cope with the menace of the known 
evil of the Soviet Union, the emerging evil of Communist 
China? 

We know it is. 

A free society benefits from the best thoughts, the best work, 
the best efforts of all its people. Democracy is a remorseless 
sifting process that inevitably makes the correct decisions, 
given enough time. 

Pitted against a controlled society in peace time, the demo- 
cratic process appears hopelessly outdated; old-fashioned, in- 
accurate and inefficient. The dictator speaks and a hundred 
thousand peasants become steel workers. To the lay observer, 
this appears to be a miracle of organization and administrative 
efficiency. 

ECONOMY BY FIAT 

What we don’t know is—is the steel any good; is the right 
kind of steel being produced; is the economy ready to absorb 
the steel that results; who is doing the work formerly per- 
formed by the hundred thousand peasants? The orders of the 
dictator may result in waste, ineptitude and chaos, but in the 
closed society, it is possible to bury even mistakes of this 
magnitude. 

We are more familiar with successes in the Communist dic- 


‘tatorships . . . such as the Russian performance with the Sput- 


nik. These are exploited by a propaganda apparatus so large 
that it surpasses in size the organizations that in a free society 
perform the undistorted dissemination of the news. But the 
cold hard facts still are that the Communist states are making 
giant strides, not only militarily but in the economic and psy- 
chological fields as well. 

We have no time to lose. 

Sometimes we tend to forget that we are operating on a more 
or less relaxed peacetime footing while the Communist soci- 
eties are operating under continuing forced draft. Consider, if 
you will, World War II. During that time this nation con- 
structed more than 30,000 four-engine bomber aircraft. This 
means that well over 120,000 aircraft engines for bombers 
alone were built in that four-year period. Steel, guns, tanks, 
uniforms, food and bullets for ourselves and our allies, includ- 
ing Russia, were built in the greatest production effort the 
world has ever seen. 
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That war showed the world what an aroused democracy can 
do. Our problem now is that we can’t seem to waken the 
sleeping democracy again. We can’t seem to digest the idea 
that we are again fighting for our lives. We can’t believe 
that something so wrong can prevail over something so right 
as the free way of life. Because freedom fits us loosely and 
comfortably, we forget that it was purchased dearly, that we 
must work to preserve it. 

Because these are no missiles flying yet, we hope that per- 
haps it will all go away. Maybe Russia will dissolve in civil 
war as her populace gains in education and sophistication, Or 
Russia and China will have a falling out that will solve the 
problems of the West. 

While possible, each of these eventualities is unlikely and 
we cannot afford to rely on them in establishing our national 
strategy. 

Likewise we should not look for a great leader to spring from 
the people at the last minute to rescue us. Great men are 
products of their people and of their times and can do little, 
indeed are not great, out of context. 


THE MEANS TO SURVIVE 


We must waken again within ourselves that hot war urgency 
that has been our salvation in the past. The threat is subtle 
and difficult to counter. We must attack it with the weapons of 
understanding and hard work. 

These are difficult concepts to sell in a democracy. They 
can’t be encapsulated in a slogan; they can’t be depicted in a 
poster. But they are our hope for survival. 

We must make the effort to understand the issues in the 
United Nations; the issues in forming the national budget; the 
issues of defense, foreign affairs and the great problems of 
our time. 

When I was in Australia recently, people I met would say, 
“Mr. Pace, how do you like our country? How is our country 
doing? Are we growing as we should?” And I thought to my- 
self, “How long is it since I said, ‘How's my country doing?’” 
Too long. 

I think there is a tendency on the part of the citizenry 
to lose its sense of personal identity with and responsibility to 
our nation. We must get people to take a feeling of personal 
self-interest in the way that the country is being run; to probe; 
to question; to contribute. 

I heard a marvelous phrase the other day. Thomas Jefferson, 
that great embodiment of the spirit of our young country, was 
being discussed and the phrace was used that Jefferson 
“plagiarized the atmosphere,” drawing from all of the people 
and the spirit of the times a sense of greatness. 

It is essential for us to recreate that atmosphere of greatness, 
that sense of destiny, so that a latter day Thomas Jefferson can 
plagiarize the atmosphere of greatness in America and revivify 
the spirit that 180 years ago made us the bright hope of 
freedom-hungry people everywhere. 


“One Lawyer And 4th Dimension 
Warftare”’ 


THE UNITED STATES HAS NEVER WON A CONFERENCE 
By WILLIAM HOLSINGER, Manager of the Veterans Administration, Cleveland, Ohio 
Delivered at the Annual Founder's Day Banquet of the Alumni Senate of the Delta Theta Phi Law Fraternity, June 2, 1960 


R. TOASTMASTER, Distinguished Founders, Fellow 
Members of Delta Theta Phi, Friends, and Guests: 

For the first time in world history we have arrived 

at a period wherein every man, woman and child must 


become a definite unit in the combat armament of America. 

Total war as a reality has now emerged from the assembly 
lines of the world’s Martian plants and industries. The human 
race is the stakes. In heavily concentrated target areas survival 
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will be the exception and not the rule. And yet the moderfi 
invention of lethal rain from the sky is not the most imminent 
nor the most far reaching implement of mass subjugation to 
which the human race is exposed “while two great atomic 
colossi are eyeing each other across a trembling world.” The 
real force at work on the lives of our people today is that of 
idealogical or 4th dimension warfare devised and spread 
about by Godless Communism. 

The cold war in which we are now engaged has been char- 
acterized by the Chinese Red leader, Mao Tse Tung, as a 
protracted conflict. It is his thesis that war and peace are 
no longer separable conditions. This protracted conflict is 
simple in concept, immensely difficult in execution—involving 
every sector of human activity—political, economic, psycho- 
logical, cultural, technological and military. There is one 
reasonably sure thing,—it may be lost by the side unaware 
that it is being fought. 

Curiously enough the real creator of this situation just about 
58 years ago was a lawyer, but he was unemployed. So he 
did what many lawyers are known to do under these circum- 
stances. He wrote a book and called it, “What is to be done.” 
It was published in 1902 while this lawyer named Lenim was 
living in exile and in a dingy boarding house. True, the elite 
of that day never read his book. Yet the author and his 
pauper disciples have seized two continents and are now 
waging idealogical war with all the others. Today whole 
libraries as well as the graves of 20 nations and 40 million 
people bear witness to the deadly political science of the 
movement set loose in the world by the fertile and restless 
brain of this attorney without clients. 

Until the publication of Lenin began capturing the atten 
tion and active interest of millions of the proletariat, the 
various forms of socialism were mere sentiments, quack 
experiments, futile terrorism in the night. But to the lawyer 
Lenin, Communism was not simply an idea. It was a power 
technique of the first order. Under Lenin’s tutelage Com- 
munists became conflict managers. They learned how to stimu- 
late unrest, riots and insurrections all over the world. They 
learned how to integrate and subordinate almost every form 
of human activity to the cause of conquest. I am sure you 
wili all agree with me that the present Chairman of the 
Board of Lenin & Company is no exception. 

Since this world predicament emanated from the legal pro- 
fession, I feel no hesitancy in suggesting to my fellow lawyers 
that the leadership necessary to effect its solution likewise 
ought to be found in our circles. 

The announced objective of Communism is world conquest 
but the freeworld is left to speculate on what mechanical oper- 
ation will be utilized to accomplish that conquest. Nowhere 
has there appeared the direct assertion that this action would 
be undertaken and brought about by the sword alone. 

In modern strategy and tactics of land warfare we are 
taught that every piece of field equipment used in war, every 
action of the Air Force, every decision and opinion uttered 
in the Judge Advocate General's Corps, every telephone and 
cable installation laid by the Signal Corps, every pontoon 
bridge and barbed wire entanglement constructed by the en- 
gineers and even every religious service conducted by the 
chaplain, all have but one objective and that is to get the 
Infantry forward. 

By the same token in this contest today every action of 
the Kremlin in agitating for Chinese Red activity in Quemoy 
and Matsu, every attempt to thin out our armed forces in 
Berlin, every attempt to trick the U. S. and its allies into 
agreeing to some loaded plan for disarmament, every con- 
ference where the allies of the free world can be argued or 
bulldozed into a commitment or pledge against aggressive 
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action involving any Communist-dominated satellite or area 
of influence, and even every time a leader of the Kremlin 
negotiates a peaceful visitation and propaganda spreading 
mission to the U. S. or any of its allies, these operations all 
have but one single objective and that is to advance a little 
closer to the target which is the destruction of capitalism im 
the U. S. and subsequently world conquest. In fact the Soviet 
leaders have brazenly so assured us, “We wall bury you,” was 
never an idle jest. 

Sharper and infinitely more devastating than the sword is 
the conflict now being waged by Communism in the world. 
Bloodless horror stalks the nations of the free world although 
cloaked and disguised in such lady-like linen as peace, dis- 
armament, internal economic development and student ex- 
changes. 

Congressman Walter Judd, who spent 29 years in China 
and followed Communist beginnings there when they camou- 
flaged their sinister practices and plans under the label of 
agrarian reformers, says from the very origin of the movement 
this cold war technique characterized the activities of Com- 
munist leadership. Cold warfare armament is built upon the 
application of a series of 5 T’s to be utilized with monotonous 
continuity. 

The first T is TRUCE. In any area of trouble and where 


. matters are becoming difficult and success is in doubt, then 


seek a truce and shift to some other location where the en- 
vironment and general political stability may be more easily 
overthrown. 

The second T tactic is TALK. Many people can be lured 
into believing that we never lose anything by talking. Let 
us look at the records a bit in the recent Korean episode where 
talking was the order of the day for several years. It was 
during 2 years of talk at Panmunjon that Communists acquired 
the H-bomb. It was during 2 years of talk on disarmament 
with our hopes lifted one day only to be dashed the next, 
that the Reds acquired the Sputnik. Then they said, “no more 
talks on disarmament.” The talks had served their purpose. 


‘ There have not been any serious talks siace. 


The next T tactic of the cold war is TRADE. Lenin 
preached that Communists can always depend on the cupidity 
of the capitalists. So when the Soviets get in a real jam, they 
urge trade. Back in 1933 we were in a depression. Russia was 
in great economic trouble at home also. So Maxim Litvinof 
came to the U. S. and said, “You have a depression.” “Don’t 
you want to put your people back to work?” “Let's trade. Why 
don’t you recognize the Soviet Union and we will build a vast 
trade?” So we fell for that one and we recognized the Soviet 
Government, but did our trade go up? No, it went down, 
and the record shows we have never had as much trade with 
Russia in any single year since we recognized this country 
as we had each of the 5 years immediately before the recog- 
nition. Trade in the hands of Communists is a weapon for 
conquest just like a bomb. Communists do not preach trade 
for commercial reasons nor to satisfy the needs of their 
people, but as a pure device of 4th dimension warfare. 


The next great T suggested by Congressman Judd is that 
of TRUST. The great example of the application of this wave 
of the cold war assault is the recent visit of Comrade Mikoyan. 
He said, “Why don’t you trust us? Why are you so suspicious?” 
Many of our consciences troubled us a bit on this point. We 
thought yes, why not, and almost fell completely for this one. 
Then upon more mature reflection we said, “Just give us one 
good reason to trust you.” 

Let me again quote Judd in this connection, who says, 
“Let's go to the football game. I may show you some cold 
war football. Keep your eye on the quarterback, he is the 
key man. Watch how skillfully he fakes a hand off to the 
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right—to confuse or mislead the other team. Then he will 
run or pass something else to the left. But you say, why 
don’t they trust him. He is a nice clean player. He would not 
trick the other team. Well, at least, not much. But we cannot 
trust him on the opposite teain for we know that football is 
based on 2 things: power and deception. If you have enough 
power, you go through the line. If you don’t, you use tricks. 
The main reason a coach picks a certain quarterback is 
because of his power of deception. If you doubt me, read the 
rule book.” 

Have you ever read the Communist textbooks? If you have, 
you know that Communism is based on 2 things: power and 
deception. But we simply do not read these books and so we 
are often taken by surprise. Many of us did not read Hitler's 
book either. He wrote it about “Mein Kampf” so everybody 
would be sure to know. We paid no attention to that textbook 
either and insisted we could do business with him on our 
terms. You know the rest. 

Mikoyan is not No. 2 in the Soviet because he is good 
at telling the truth. It is because he is good at deceiving the 
opponent. He is a smart quarterback. If there is not enough 
power to go through Turkey, they shoot a forward pass to 
Nasser in Egypt. If they can’t drive through free Europe where 
we are standing firm, they try an end run across North Africa 
from Suez to Morocco. So you see we must know the rules 
by which we are being enmeshed in a game of 4th dimension 
warfare. 

Mr. Mikoyan asked us while on his recent visit, “Why are 
you so negative?” Some of us said, “Yes, why not be more 
positive.” But why did we not say who is really negative? 
Who has used the veto 87 times in the United Nations? How 
many times have we used it? Zero. 

Then he said, “What is the difference between our troops 
going into Hungary and your troops going into Lebanon?” 
A lot of people listening thought, well, maybe he has got 
something there. But he did not have a thing there. Why were 
our troops in Lebanon? Because 9 different countries within 
one 24-hour period said we had to come within 48 hours or 
Lebanon would be consumed. Did anybody request Russia 
and her Communist legions to invade Budapest? 

Then, what happened after our entry. Not a single Lebanese 
lost his life. But 27,000 Hungarians were killed by the Reds 
in Budapest in one week. Yet this quarterback from Com- 
munism had the skill in deception to get up before a micro- 
phone in Washington and say with a straight face, “What is 
the difference berween Lebanon and Hungary?” And some 
Americans had stricken consciences over the statement. 

Then he said, “How would you feel if we Russians had bases 
in Canada and Mexico, the way ,ou have air bases all around 
us?” Some of our Americans said after this, “Why that is 
true. You can’t blame the Russians for not enjoying our en- 
circlement.” How thoughtless can they get? We have air bases 
around the Communist bloc because the threatened countries 
asked us to build them after the end of World War II. The 
Reds moved into Greece and Turkey, started the Berlin block- 
ade and took over Czechoslovakia. Our bases are the con- 
sequence, not the cause of Soviet actions. 

Did you ever hear of any Mexicans or Canadians asking 
Russia to come over and build bases in Canada and Mexico to 

protect them against the U. S.? 

The last of the T tactics in the cold war technique of the 
Soviets is TIME. Whenever Communism finds itself over a 
barrel and the breath gets shorter and shorter, they quickly 
manufacture a delightful interlude in the interest of Time. 
Sometimes in a prize fight about the middle of the 8th round 
we see one of the contenders suddenly display a most remark- 
able demonstration of affection for his opponent. He just 
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embraces him so lovingly. Now nobody misunderstands the 
real purpose of a clinch under those circumstances. You know 
this fighter is in trouble and his clinch is an effort to get 
time so that he can wim, not so that he can lose. Every time 
the Communists get into some kind of difficulty they clinch. 
They become so cozy that we feel we can do business with 
them. And then there is chalked up on the great scoreboard 
of world history a new battle in the cold war won by the 
legions of Communism. 

Now Will Rogers often told us that the United States 
in all its proud history had never lost a war or won a confer- 
ence. Somewhere along the way the Kremlin has learned of 
our unfortunate experiences in the conduct of conferences 
and they have selected this device for the application of a 
major share of their cold war campaigning. They have loudly 
proclaimed their feverish quest for peaceful coexistence 
with the free world. Dr. Judd ss, “Peaceful coexistence is 
another fake move by their quarterback to give the impression 
that the world revolution has been called off. But remember 
that they do not call it peace. They call it peaceful coexist- 
ence. Peace means a settlement. Peaceful coexistence means: 
“Please won't you be nice enough to let us Communists coexist 
peacefully as long as you are stronger, until we can become 
stronger.” Then it will mean peaceful submission by us. 

Now we have lost every conference at the summit since 
the first one in 1918-19 when President Wilson tried it. We 
may win one sometime but we can only do so if we are 
dealing from a position of acknowledged superior strength. 
Every lawyer knows he has no opportunity to settle a case 
unless his adversary is willing to enter into a spirit of negotia- 
tion. He also knows that his position is tremendously enhanced 
at the time of settlement if his case is relatively strong and 
that a certain amount of this information must be known and 
accepted by his opponent. 

Conferences are mighty weapons of 4th dimensional war- 
fare but they need not be invincible if the counter attack is 
planned and predicated on the basis of accurate and reliable 
information and accompanied by a stern ultimatum on which 
there is no room for the stalling process of equivocation or 
insults. 

Some writers and political leaders question the advisa- 
bility of an all-out effort to win the cold war on the ground 
of causing a possible hot war, but might we not take a 
lesson from the surgeon who says to the husband of the lady 
with breast cancer, “We shall have to remove the breast.” 
“But Doctor” answers the husband, “it is mutilating. It is cruel. 
It may take her life.” The surgeon answers, “The alternative 
is to do nothing and that is more dangerous. She might die 
if we operate. She is certain to die if we don’t operate.” And 
on these circumstances the decision is made in a hurry. 

The problems of the free world today are not dissimilar. We 
cannot exhaust the resources, manpower and opportunities for 
pursuit of happiness in free America through an endless race 
for supremacy in armament alone. We must surpass the 
Communist monster with its almost inexhaustible potential in 
undeveloped natural resources and manpower by demonstrat- 
ing a superior proficiency in cold war retaliation. We must 
arouse our people from a lethargy and indifference which 
has resulted from the generations of national safety exper- 
ienced by America. A benevolent Providence has thus far 
permitted our country to escape the devastations of a modern 
total war. 

In short, we must develop the capacity for outwitting the 
Soviets in the kind of campaign which has enabled them to 
overrun nation after nation and achieve victory after victory 
without the discharge of a single rifle shor. 

Perhaps the most fertile ground for Soviet exploitation of 
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all is that provided by the practice of the United Nations of 
fostering almost everywhere in the colonial areas of the world 
a strong policy of self determination among national groups. 
In fact, the principle has been established that any colonial 
power still trying to hold on to any kind of governing author- 
ity over erstwhile colonies is a fit subject for the preferring 
of charges by the Security Council of the U. N. itself. 

Congressman Clement J. Zablocki of Wisconsin, now a 
U. N. delegate, says “One of the most distinctive and fashion- 
able trends of our age is the explosive drive toward independ- 
ence and economic development in the under developed coun- 
tries of the world. The protagonists are the impassioned 
spokesmen for the dependent peoples and for the newly 
created independent nations cunningly supported for selfish 
ends by the Communist agents and representatives. The fre- 
quently unwilling antagonists are the former colonial powers 
and their allies.” Since world opinion has been skillfully 
marshalled to the aid of a spirit of nationalism in backward 
areas, those who question the wisdom of a pushbutton type 
of independent government for some fields of colonialism are 
easily subdued by the accusation of attempting to retain out- 
moded territorial aggrandizement. 

One of the most fertile fields in the world today for the 
application of 4th dimension warfare is the African continent. 
This country is now experiencing a tremendous transforma- 
tion which is termed by many international lawyers to be a 
“Freedom Explosion.” From the coast of Tripoli to Capetown 
and from the Atlantic to the Indian Ocean the drive for 
national identity and independence seems to permeate the 
thoughts and actions of the African peoples. I think it follows 
as the night the day that these outbursts are not entirely with- 
out the benefit of a carefully planned scheme of cultivation. 
The Nationalist forces are quietly organized with cleverly 
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handled outside assistance and direction. Programs and objec- 
tives are craftily injected into otherwise leaderless movements 
and the natives are encouraged to rid the continent of the 
so-called trappings of the old colonial systems. 

No sincere lover of freedom anywhere in the world objects 
to these ambitions and impulses when honestly inspired by 
the native cultural and educational development. In fact, such 
independence is the long hoped for achievement of the work- 
shop of civilization. But the 4th dimension warfare stealthily 
waged by the Kremlin through the device of encouraging 
dissension and turmoil in these lands creates an immediate 
fire superiority over the more moderate and idealistically 
inclined efforts of the free world in these cases. 

The antidote is the adoption of a policy on self determina- 
tion by the free nations of the world whereby a demonstra- 
tion of full competency on the part of the native colonial 
group is required. No other plan of offense is effective. 

Finally then, let me urge upon ali that even now it may 
be later than we think for our counter attack against the 
bastions of this cold war. But I am convinced that our 
ultimate weapon must be the display of human courage on all 
fronts. We must continue to have faith and I dare say increase 
that faith in certain unalterable moral laws. We mus: impress 
America that freedom is not free and that too with resounding 
emphasis. We must not permit this outstanding experiment 
in human liberty and opportunity to perish for want of cour- 
age or lack of sophistication or failure to meet this problem 
head on and with the ablest human resources at our disposal. 
We must never let the great man down who carried the whole 
future of this nation in his will and.heart as he walked those 
lonely winter lines at Valley Forge persuading his ragged 
countrymen not to quit and go home. No, my friends, free- 
dom is not free, but it’s worth every cent of the cost. 


e 
What Bunker Hill Means To Us Today 
DO NOT UNDERESTIMATE OUR OPPONENTS 
By THOMAS J. FLEMING, Executive Editor, Cosmopolitan Magazine, New York, New York, author of “Now we are Enemies” 


Delivered before the Bunker Hill Monument Association, Boston, Massachusetts, June 17, 1960 


T IS A GREAT PRIVILEGE to speak to you today. I 

would like to thank Dr. Charles Eliot, and the other 

members of the Bunker Hill Monument Association for 
inviting me. Perhaps to some of this audience, at least, it may 
seem strange, to see me standing before you as the author 
of a book on the battle of Bunker Hill. I am not a native of 
Massachusetts, and my ancestors did not fight for American 
independence. They arrived in America almost 100 years 
after our freedom was won—"in the basement of a boat,” one 
of my grandfather's friends used to say. 

But I think there is something peculiarly appropriate, that 
Bunker Hill should find as its newest student a man who 
does not have a claim on its greatness by anything as personal 
as blood or birth. It is the best possible proof that there 
is in the story of Bunker Hill a message which evokes a re- 
sponse in the minds and hearts of every American, no matter 
whet their birth or blood. 

Writing this book was a profound experience for me—an 
experience which I would like to share with you today more 
intimately than I have been able to share it with my readers. 
In the book itself I was! bourd by the strictures of historical 
fact, and by the form in which I cast the story. But here, I 
would like to look at Bunker Hill not only as an historical 
event, to be investigated, and analyzed and argued about. I 


would like to ask the question: “What does Bunker Hill mean 
to us, today?” 

There are some people who will say that it means nothing 
at all. We are a different society, goes this argument, from the 
one which gave birth to these shirtsleeved fatmers, who 
marched on to Charlestown Heights to test their courage and 
their convictions against the finest professional soldiers in 
the world. These were bucolic men, almost mythical creatures 
out of a pastoral world, where the simple virtues could be 
cultivated. They owned land, they were rooted in the soil, 
they were fighting for something they could feel and see. So 
goes this argument, which then proceeds to compare these revo- 
lutionary forefathers to the vast majority of their contemporary 
descendants. Fifty per cent of us live in cities somewhere 
between the lower depths of the slums and the Nirvana of the 
luxury Apartment. But at either end of this continuum owner- 
ship is an unknown experience. Even among the other fifty 
per cent who own their homes, there are few who have a 
chance to experince ownership as independeace, the way 
Americans of 1775 knew it. Our modern houses with their little 
plots of ground are really owned by the banks and we may 
grow a few things in the backyard for salads, but that is 
about all. We are cut off from the soil, cut off, supposedly, 
from the feeling of belonging. We have a vote, to be sure, but 
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it is not something that is felt as a meaningful weight in the 
intimacy of a town meeting. We are tiny digits in a vast 
electoral process, manipulated by professional politicians with 
the help of Madison Avenue specialists. 

A grim picture. If we accept it at face value, there is no 
point in asking questions such as the one I have just raised 
about Bunker Hill. Instead we must turn our backs on the 
past, and call in the social engineers, and try to fashion a 
future in which this society will somehow function. Yes, func- 
tion. A key word, these days. We live in a world in which the 
great anxiety is that something will not work, that results will 
not be achieved. Ironically, it is what makes us somewhat 
vulnerable to Communism. There is system in Communism, 
and it does achieve results, in some sense of that word. 

Still I think we should accept that picture of our complex 
mass society which I have just sketched. A society shot through 
with cynicism, so sophisticated that it allows itself to be 
manipulated by hucksters, even when it knows exactly how the 
manipulation works. But the face value, the surface interpreta- 
tion of this picture is what I would not accept. Because this 
society is still an American society. It can still respond to 
the greatness, the courage, the convictions, of these men who 
fought on Bunker Hill. 

How did I know that? Because I responded. I experienced 
this emotion, personally, when I worked on this book. When I 
began my research, I was an ignoramus about the hitsory of the 
American revolution. I knew a good deal about the loftier 
figures— Washington, Franklin—but about the men who stood 
in the next rank—the men who won the victories with their 
blood and courage—I knew almost nothing. A rather terrifying 
thought, when you consider it; I am a college graduate. But 
in sixteen years of school, no one ever bothered to teach me 
a decent course in American history. Above all, no one bothered 
to teach me a course, or anything approximating a course, in 
the history of our Revolution. 

Three years of hard labor cured me of my ignorance. It 
did more than that. It gave me an opportunity to ponder these 
first fighters for America’s independence, to live with them, so 
to speak, as they made their agonizing decision to break 
off the deep bonds of affection and loyalty which bound them 
to England. And living with them, I experienced that deep 
glow of pride which any son must feel, if he can claim such 
men for his ancestors. 

This is what Bunker Hill, and Lexington and Concord, and 
Saratoga and Valley Forge can mean to us today. I believe 
that same pride can be awakened in the mind and heart of 
every man who calls himself American. And our complex, 
cynical, sophisticated society needs this as much or more than 
it needs social engineering. For it is the facts, the unvarnished 
truth about these men of the revolution which can bolster our 
nerve, and strengthen our spirit, in these years of challenge, 
more than any other source of inspiration which we now have 
at our command. 

Perhaps some of you who feel they know something about 
human nature and the conditions of our society have some 
grave doubts about what I just said. You will be quick to tell 
me that this was done, once. Throughout the nineteenth cen- 
tury we had writers such as Jared Sparks who build up a fan- 
tastic idealized mythology about the heroes of the revolution, 
Washington's cherry tree story is a perfect example of this sort 
of drivel. I found equally fatuous stories about Warren, in 
some versions of Bunker Hill. When Warren entered the 
redoubt on Breed’s Hill, he gave a speech, according to one 
myth, which would have made that other master of eighteenth 
century rhetoric, Patrick Henry, turn green. 

But this is the sort of history I am mot talking about. You 
get no glow or pride from reading such histrionics. Only a 
sort of awe, shot through, if you have a sceptical mind, with 
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grave doubts. What I want to do is tell the simple, unvarnished 
truth. And I maintain that we are now mature enough as a 
people to find pride and dignity in this truth. Consider, for 
instance, Warren’s entrance into the redoubt on Bunker Hill, 
as it really happened. He simply walked through the entrance, 
and Prescott stepped forward, saluted him, and offered to sur- 
render his command. Warren quietly refused. “I will take 
no command here. I came as a volunteer to serve under you 
and shal! be happy to learn from a soldier of your experience.” 
Then he told the men that reinforcements were on the way, 
and took his place on the firing line. These simple words 
convey the courage and the dignity of Joseph Warren a 
thousand times more effectively than gallons of flowery 
rhetoric about liberty, which he never said. 

There is another kind of truth about Americans that is 
crystallized at Bunker Hill, one that we are less inclined to 
recognize. We conducted a modest poll in New York to bear 
out my suspicion. Of 100 people queried, 90 were convinced 
that we had won the battle of Bunker Hill. As we know, we 
did not win. Americans, on the day after the battle were in 
anything but a victorious mood. “Our retreat was shameful,” 
Captain John Chester wrote, “owing to the cowardice and 
misconduct and want of regularity of the province troops.” 

But I suggest that this, too, this sense of humiliation, is a 
good thing for Americans of 1960 to contemplate. Bunker 
Hill has this to say to us: we are not invincible. No, and 
more, there are some of us, in the moment of crisis, who will 
play the coward. There were over 6,000 troops ordered to the 
front at Bunker Hill. Less than half did any fighting, and a 
large share of that half did not fight because they were afraid. 
To go across Charlestown Neck, thirty yards wide at the time, 
while British cannon filled it with flying chainshot and ring- 
shot took courage, more courage than many Americans had 
that day. 

These failures serve a double purpose for us, in 1960. We 
are an optimistic people, and like all optimists, our greatest 
danger is defeatism—cynicism. Failure disheartens us. One 
policeman caught taking graft is enough to convince us that 
the whole police force is corrupt. One plane caught by the 
Russians is enough to convince us that our entire intelligence 
system is inept. But when we look back at the truth of days 
we now consider glorious, such as Bunker Hill, we will see 
failure and ineptitude. But these truths only serve to heighten 
the other, opposite truth. Think of those two thousand young- 
sters, few of whom had ever heard cannon fire before, crossing 
that metal raked Neck. Think of Colonel John Stark, leading 
his New Hampshire men across at a steady, parade ground 
pace, telling a nervous captain beside him: “Dearborn, one 
fresh man in battle is worth ten tired ones.” Or the story 
Private Oliver Morseman tells, of advancing with 100 men 
under the leadership of his Major until they reached the Neck, 
where the Major lost his nerve, amd decided they should all 
return to camp. Out of the ranks stepped Captain Benjamin 
Hastings, nearly seventy years old. “Boys,” he said, “you that 
are not afraid follow me, for I will go onto that hill or die 
in the attempt.” Thirty three of the hundred followed him 
across. 

Those are what I call tough truths about Bunker Hill. Burt 
I think we are now ready for such tough truths. I think they 
will do us far more good than sugar coated ones. Another 
tough lesson, which we have forgotten too many times, is 
the simple truth that our enemies have courage. Even today, 
if you take a walk around Monument Square, and picture 
yourself coming up that hill, which has now been much leveled, 
while other men are shooting down at you, the result is bound 
to be an uncomfortable sensation. Add a pack, greatcoat and 
rifle which together weighed almost 100 pounds, and you 
will gain even more respect for the British infantry soldier 
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of 1775. And if we add to these obstacles a 90 degree heat, 
and the realization that twice, their best efforts had been beaten 
back, that ahead of them in the unmown grass lay the still 
bodies of their comrades, and on the summit of the hill those 
same deadly American muskets—we can see why Bunker Hill 
is, in the words of the official historian of the British army, 
“one of the greatest feats of arms ever achieved by the 
British soldier.” 

I remember reading one American soldier's comment in the 
early days of the Korean War, as he watched a column of 
North Korean tanks advancing toward them. “I can’t believe 
them gooks are driving them tanks,” he said. “There must be 
Russians in them.” He was wrong. It is always wrong to 
underestimate the bravery and fighting skill of other men. 
Lately we Americans have had a tendency to underestimate 
our opponents, from Adolf Hitler to Joseph Stalin to Nikita 
Khrushchev. Maybe we ought to remember how hard the man 
who is the underdog is prepared to fight to even the odds 
against him. Bunker Hill, where we were the underdogs, is a 
perfect example. 

But enough of examples. There is a danger in moralizing 
too much. So without denying the power and the meaning of 
the contemporary truths we can find in Bunker Hill, | would 
like to turn to another aspect of the story—the personal ap- 
peal of the men who fought there. We Americans are a 
nation of hero worshippers. But we have grown uneasy about 
worshipping our real heroes, because they have selcom been 
presented to us as realistic, living human beings. Not long ago, 
Alan Nevins, in a brilliant speech to the American History 
Association, called for the “humanization of history.” He asked 
scholars and specialists in the field of mass communications 
such as myself to cooperate in taking history out of the dry 
dusty world of the library, of carefully analyzed political and 
economic abstractions, and give it back to the men and women 
who created it. I have tried to do this at Bunker Hill. I have 
tried to tell the story through the eyes of the leaders on both 
sides. If the book has thereby gained by it, I am sure it is 
only because these men have, without embellishment or ex- 
aggeration, a magnificent magnetism. 

The man with the most profound appeal is of course Joseph 
Warren. Where else can we find such a unique combination 
of aristocratic intelligence and courage of the kind which 
kindles idealism in the simplest men? At a time when our 
intellectuals are scorned and ridiculed, and they in turn are 
complaining about their alienation from American society, 
Warren is an answer from our past who silences both sides. 
Only a few weeks before Bunker Hill, when it looked as if 
the Grand American army might form itself into an anarchic 
monster bent on nothing but plunder, Warren wrote to Samuel 
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Adams in Philadelphia, telling him of the alarming state of 
affairs. Then he added words which intellectuals and anti-intel- 
lectuals might well ponder. “You may possibly think J am a 
little angry with my countrymen, or have not so good an 
opinion of them as I formerly had. But that is not the case. 
I love—I admire them. The errors into which they have fallen 
are natural and easily accounted for.” 

We must not—no, we cannot—forget Israel Putnam. Here 
is a hero with a different, more universal appeal. Listen to this 
description of him: “He does not wear a large wig nor screw 
his countenance into a form that belies the sentiments of his 
generous soul; he is not adept at politics or religious canting 
... he is no shake-hand body; he therefore is totally unfit for 
anything but fighting.” How can anyone resist such a man? 

But my personal favorite among these leaders is William 
Prescott. My most moving discovery during my research on 
Bunker Hill was a little known letter written by Prescort. Ic 
was originally unearthed by George Bancroft almost sixty 
years after the battle, but was never incorporated in any 
earlier book on Bunker Hill. I found it exciting precisely 
because it was written by this reserved, untalkative man from 
whom so little has come dow to us in his own words. The 
letter was addressed to the citizens of British occupied Boston 
in August of 1774—ten months before Bunker Hill. Re- 
member that it comes from a man who never went to college, 
who was a self-educated farmer. It is, I think, a document 
which every American should treasure: 


“Be not dismayed nor disheartened in this great day of 
trials. We heartily sympathize with you and are always 
ready to do all in our power for your support, comfort 
and relief. We must consider that we are all embarked in 
one bottom and must sink or swim together. Our fore- 
fathers passed the vast Atlantic, spent their blood and 
treasure, that they might enjoy their liberties, both civil 
and religious, and transmit them to their posterity. Their 
children have waded through seas of difficulties to leave 
us free and happy in the enjoyment of English privileges. 
Now, if we should give them up, can our children rise 
up and call us blessed? Is not a glorious death in 
defence of our liberties better than a short, infamous life, 
and our memory to be had in detestation to the latest 
posterity? Let us all be of one heart, and stand fast in the 
liberties wherewith Christ has made us free.” 


For me, these words do more than inform us about the 
mind and heart of William Prescott. They spring across the 
centuries, and go to the heart of America’s needs in 1960. 
Better than anything else, they sum up what Bunker Hill 
means to us today. : 


RESPONSIBLE, RESPONSIVE CITIZENSHIP PROGRAM 
By MRS. E. LEE OZBIRN, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma; President, General Federation of Women’s Clubs 


Delivered at a meeting of the General Federation of Women’s Clubs, Washington, D. C., June 17, 1960 


ily: This moment is a many splendored one— 
challenging, inspiring and historic. You have just 
conferred upon me the highest honor that is within your power 
—the International Presidency of the Jargest group of organ- 
ized women in the world. And by the same token, you have 
challenged me with the greatest gift of responsibility that can 
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come to any woman through election to office, exceedable 
only—perhaps when a woman is elected a Vice-President of 
the United States. 

As your President, you have designated me the leader of the 
most far reaching group of organized women in the world— 
truly an empire on which the sun never sets—with its roots 
firmly planted in this nation and its branches reaching into 
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fifry foreign countries and territories. 

Although I am grateful to you for the honor you have 
bestowed upon me, I hasten to say that I am cognizant of the 
great challenge facing me. Not only the challenge of leading an 
organization of millions of women, but the challenge of our 
way of life, yes—even to the existence of life itself on this 
plane. 

This is an inspiring occasion. What could be more exhila- 
rating, than from where I stand tonight, to look out over this 
magnificent audience—women assembled here from the length 
and breadth of this organization—and all dedicated to the same 
noble purpose—to build a better way of life? 

What could be more gratifying than to be surrounded, as I 
am, by my devoted clubwomen and friends from my home 
state—Oklahoma? and what could be more heartening than to 
have the members of my precious family sharing this platform 
with me tonight? 

And to you, my predecessors, several of whom honor me 
with your presence, with each of whom I have had the golden 
opportunity to serve, I salute you and pay a tribute of gratitude 
for your more than ordinary vision and courage that gives to 
us, today, our present heritage—rich, indescribable and infinite. 

Ours is a tradition of statesmanship and foresight we are 
solemnly obligated to perpetuate. 

It has been tradition with us to exercise vision, wisdom and 
concentrated effort toward those objectives which we view as 
necessary to the welfare of our country. 

Over and over again, our plans have spanned decades— 
clearing paths for generations yet unborn. 

The General Federation worked for international goodwill 
and understanding in a period when our country was steeped 
in the philosophy of isolationism. Our clubwomen have never 
made the mistake of ignoring our neighbor because it was 
“too much trouble” to try to understand him. 

Need I remind us that as early as 1896, the General Federa- 
tion was agitating for a bill in Congress that would provide 
for the settlement of our international problems around a 
peace table? And it was altogether fitting that the United 
Nations—our great international organization, dedicated to 
the peaceful settlement of disputes and the promotion of peace 
—had among its founding participants a former president of 
the General Federation. 

The Federation has always been highly sensitive to ways and 
means of keeping our nation strong and free. Thirty-six years 
ago, the Federation recognized the need for more scientists 
in a resolution which expressed concern about the shortage 
of scientists in our country, and supported the encouragement 
of promising students and the recruitment of able science 
teachers. This resolution was reaffirmed four years ago—a 
year before the twinkle of Russia’s pioneer, man-made star— 
the first Sputnik—awakened a drowsy America to the im- 
portance of a stepped-up program of nuclear science for its 
very survival—an awakening that today significantly gives the 
United States an over-all advantage in nuclear ability. 

Yes, this 4s a historic moment—uniquely so. With the be- 
ginning of this administration, we begin a New Decade—the 
ten years that could well be the most exciting of the 100,000 
that man has inhabited this planet. As we plunge into the 
“soaring sixties’—and what could well be the “sobering sixties 
of great decisions’"—never before have our opportunities been 
greater, never before have our challenges loomed quite so large 
as in this most demanding of all decades. 

With the boundaries of space, through the ingenuity of 
men, slipping away with astonishing rapidity—when far is 
near—we look in amazement upon the world of today. 

We are surrounded by material wealth, and suffused in luxu- 
ries undreamed of a half century ago, The rich, warm atmos- 
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phere of prosperity is ours. Even now a historic moment of 
economic well-being is being recorded in our nation. For the 
first time, the American economy is edging above the half- 
trillion mark. 

It is difficult to believe that “trillion” in the sixties will 
become a working part of our vocabularies, just as “billion” 
astonished, awed, and then became commonplace in the forties 
and fifties. 

All of this and more—and yet at no time in the history of 
our country has our way of life been on trial as it is at this 
moment. 

Throw your mind, momentarily, as it were, around the 
world—and what do you find? Two nations—representing two 
ideologies—in a life and death struggle for the minds of men. 

The United States of America on the right, a Christian na- 
tion—a freedom loving nation—a democracy—that believes in 
and respects the right and the dignity of the individual. A 
nation of free self government of and by the people—and God 
help us keep it so—with free enterprise the American Way! 
Yes, a nation that has a glorious record of standing in the 
brilliance of its own integrity! 

On the left—Communist Russia—a godless nation, a gov- 
ernment controlled nation—with no respect for freedom, the 
dignity of the individual and whose sole aim is world domina- 
tion. 

Yes, the current threat to democracy is genuine and ominous. 

What can we do about it? Ours is a cail to action—to mo- 
bilize the woman power of the General Federation in a dynamic 
program of “Responsible, Responsive Citizenship” in all affairs 
of public interest and concern. Beginning where??? With YOU, 
in your community—the action point p, prieomecttl There it is 
made and there it will be kept. 

As your leader for the next two years, I appeal to you to 
re-examine, to re-evaluate the organizational structure of the 
Federation, its programs and its projects—and expediently 
make adjustments on all fronts to meet the needs and the de- 
mands of this day. It is a time when clubwomen must lay 
aside old rules and customs and unite in giving their best efforts 
to meet present challenges. 

If at this moment I could wave a magic wand throughout 
the realm of this organization and my wish be granted, it 
would be that we promptly discard the old method of pro- 
gramming, and that every club would become a “Round 
table” discussion group, with imaginatively planned forums, 
where clubwomen meet to study and engage in free discus- 
sion. Do away with the one speaker method! Clubwomen want 
both sides of the question presented and plenty of time allowed 
for questions and answers. Develop a “New Town Hall” in 
every club—open wide the doors—invite the interested people 
of your community and extend them the privilege to take 
a part in the discussions, as well as listen. 

So strong is my conviction that it is our responsibility to 
develop and encourage citizenship responsibility and not in 
some comfortable future but right now, that in support of this 
conviction—and with the assistance of the Department of 
Adult Education at the University of Oklahoma, a question- 
naire, accompanied by a letter over my signature, was sent to 
the Governor and the Senior United States Senator ofj each 
state—and to the President of each State University—with 
the request that each list what he or she considered the most 
vital issues before the public today. The response has been 
most gratifying and each response has indicated careful and 
studied thinking—and I might add, strong commendation to 
the General Federation for assuming the responsibility to know 
the problems and issues of public affairs, followed by suitable 
action. Many requested to be placed on our mailing list, stating 
that such study, “could be most helpful in furnishing guide 
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lines for governmental study.” 

At the State Presidents’ briefing conference tomorrow, the 
replies will be evaluated in relationship to setting into motion 
the “Public Issues Study” program as a part of helping to 
solve today’s problems—before they become the crises of to- 
morrow—and to aid in developing personal public responsi- 
bility. 

A program of action of this magnitude highly indicates an 
enlarged Legislative program and plans are now in the making 
to meet this need. 

I am deeply persuaded that one of the greatest contributions 
this organization can make in the effort to help solve some of 
our national needs is the immense proliferation of action 
through dedicated and informed women—acting on a voluntary 
basis—for this is the core and strength of the General Federa- 
tion. As an illustration, we cannot turn all the jobs of true 
welfare over to government, and this list could be added to. We 
must solve as many of these as possible on the voluntary level. 
It is apparent, using the General Federation, with our vast 
membership in this country, as an example, that we women 
appreciate and understand the value of voluntary action. This is 
the essence of responsible citizenship and the basis for 
democracy. 

It is also my conviction that we must direct our attention to 
the business of strengthening our own organization. This is our 
first allegiance. We must keep a strong “sense of purpose”—the 
life in an organization. Re-capture—re-vitalize our role of 
leadership by accommodating the power we do possess with 
our willingness to use it. Make all our programs in the name 
and in the right of the General Federation. The time has 
come when we need to call a halt to the “cooperating and fund 
raising” trend that is dissipating our energies, time and talent. 
Projects, Yes!—but limited to those that serve as an important 
tool for the implementation of our own programs, whether 
they be at the community and state level—or national and 
international in scope! 

Now on the broader front: Undoubtedly the issue of greatest 
concern is that of insuring a basis for a just and durable peace, 
which involves greater international understanding. It is com- 
mon knowledge that while we have been concentrating on 
Europe, Asia, and Africa—we have lost friends in this hemis- 
phere. Therefore, the attention, the activities and the inter- 
national emphasis of this administration will be turned toward 
the Western Hemisphere—the Bulwark of Democracy! 

We are aware that the heritage of a long history of harmo- 
nious Canadian-American relations is being eroded away and 
primarily because of American's thoughtlessness and uncon- 
cern. All too few Americans are aware of this, largely because 
they know so little about actual Canada itself. The average 
American knows more about Europe's problems than he does 
of our neighbor north of the 49th_parallel. We need Canada’s 
friendship, support and raw materials. Canada has one of the 
world’s highest standards of living, a literate and progressive 
citizenry—and a booming economy. Physically she stands be- 
tween the United States and the Soviet Union on transpolar 
air routes. In the field of diplomacy, she helps to interpret 
the United States to Commonwealth neutrals like India. And 
more trade flows on the Great Lakes every day—than through 
the Suez and Panama canals combined. In recognition that this 
easy-going relationship must end and because we desire to 
keep a good neighbor and to be a good neighbor, it is with 
keen anticipation that we will have the stimulating personal 
contact with the Canadian Council of Women’s Clubs and 
the General Federation of Women's Clubs participating in a 
three day seminar, September 30th through October 2nd, pre- 
ceded by our own fall Board of Directors meeting. Both meet- 
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ings to be in Montreal, and with the members of the Board of 
Directors making a valuable contribution in developing a 
better understanding and strengthening the bonds of friend- 
ship. 

In further support of our Western Hemisphere Solidarity 
Program, immediately following the General Federation Con- 
vention, June Sth through 10th, 1961, at Miami Beach, Florida, 
our International Convention will be held in Rio de Janeiro, 
followed by a series of seminars in other Latin Azrerican 
countries, based on the subject of “Participation of Women in 
Public Affairs.” 

Why Latin America? Proximity alone provides sufficient 
reason for us to be especially interested in our Latin American 
neighbors to the South. In addition to proximity, there is the 
very important fact of our economic inter-dependence. Our 
trade and investments in the Americas, including Canada, 
are greater than for all the rest of the world put together. 
During the past few years the United States has annually 
received one-third of its total imports from Latin America 
and—at the same time—has shipped one-fourth of its exports 
to that area. 

United States involvement with Latin America is made even 
greater by the fact of the Cold War. We cannot afford to treat 
our Southern neighbors with the casualness of the recent past. 
As one authority has put it, “We cannot win the Cold War in 
Latin America, but we can Jose ic there.” 

These things and more bind us together so strongly that 
a common effort to build the Western Hemisphere a true 
bulwark of peace and democracy seems both necessary and 
inevitable. 

And those with whom we have advised in the State De- 
partment highly commended the General Federation for its 
choice of international emphasis these two years—and are 
lending full support in planning and implementing seminars 
both in Canada and Latin America. 

And now we are faced with an immediate public issue of 
serious importance and import—a national election. The time 
has come when we should discard the outmoded idea that we 
are a non-political organization, because we are mot. We are a 
bi-partisan organization. Politics today is every one’s business! 
We are obligated as responsible citizens to know the issues, 
the principles involved and the character of the men and women 
who are seeking public office. 

How much do Americans care about their free government? 
Judging by our voting record, many of us care less then we 
should. Make your first concern this year’s election. I appeal 
to all of you, as representatives of your clubs and State Federa- 
tions—to immediately set into motion an intensive program 
in your communities designed to arouse your citizens from 
their apathetic indifference! 

It is not too much to say that the fate of this era, in 
these perilous times, could well be determined by the next 
election—for much of our survival depends on the leadership of 
this nation. 

Who's Decade Will It Be? The answer could well be found 
in the words of the theme of this administration, “Responsible, 
Responsive Citizenship for Survival.” 

This moment, together, we pick up the pen to write the 
history of the General Federation in the first two years of this 
exciting demanding decade. Ours is the challenge to write our 
most significant record. 

What will the answer be? It is within you. As you will it, 
so will it be! 

And this our benediction would be: 

“Blessed is that Nation whose God is the Lord, for where 

the spirit of God is, there is Liberty.” 
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Can Africa Come Of Age? 


THE FUTURE OF SOUTH AFRICA 
By C. W. de KIEWIET, President of the University of Rochester, Rochester, New York, U.S.A. 


Delivered as the Annual Hoernlé Memorial Lecture, Transvaal University, Durban, South Africa, July 7, 1960 


was Professor Hoernle’s first South African graduate 

student. That was thirty-seven years ago. The Transvaal 

University College had one real building. Naturally this 
was occupied by the administration and the sciences. The 
humanities worked in the shabby pre-Boer War corrugated 
iron shack which we called the Tin Temple. In those days the 
professors had to be the college. There was nothing else. Books 
were too few to be called a library. 

A first generation always seems to have more giants than 
later generations. Two men, Hoernle in philosophy and Mac- 
millan in history, were as fine teachers as I ever again experi- 
enced. They taught me the lesson that the greatest gift a uni- 
versity can give to a student is to place him at the feet of a 
powerful mind. 

Just about everybody is happily generalising about Africa— 
its wealth, its poverty, its ignorance, its injustices, its sure 
promise for the future, its incorrigible backwardness. You can 
take your choice. 

In trying to understand today’s complex and turbulent 
Africa, a word of caution must be spoken against easy opti- 
mism, against harsh scepticism, and against facile analogies. 
Optimism, scepticism and analogies are useful, as I trust they 
will be useful in this presentation, provided that we recognise 
two facts. A genuine revolution is under way in Africa, and 
no man has ever definitely analysed a revolution while it was 
taking place. 

We should be on our guard against the emotional persua- 
sion that political independence is so right a condition that its 
establishment will have all the right consequences. 

Just as much should we be on our guard against a purely 
cynical or sceptical forecast for the new African states. There 
is a long catalogue of ignorance, backwardness, tribalism, 
regionalism, prejudice and poverty that can legitimately be 
drawn. Those who have lived most intimately with the African 
are perhaps the most likely to shrug their scornful shoulders 
at the thought that out of such a catalogue can come respect- 
able modern societies. 

The attitude, I suggest, for the thoughtful man to take 
must be one of sympathy and a deep interest. This should be 
accompanied by continuous effort at critical assessment and 
understanding. I would add a sense of wonder at the endless 
variety of man’s history, and end with an acceptance for my 
part of a moral obligation to cooperate with the forces now 
struggling to express themselves, so that they may have a 
favorable destiny. 

In what mood is Africa entering this period of its history? 
Societies that have broken away from the dominion or con- 
straint of nineteenth century imperialism are almost uniformly 
possessed by a deep urge to vindicate and justify their inde- 
pendence by some signal posture, ambition or achievement. 
They are unconsummated or unsaturated societies. They differ 
greatly in their attitude towards the Western world which was 
the focus of colonial and imperial power. The extremes are 
marked by China and by India. Communist China is an uncon- 
summated and unsaturated power obsessed by a great sense of 
resentment against the Western world. China may therefore be 
driven to find satisfaction for past indignity and deprivation 
by a sort of counter-imperialism through military conquest 


and territorial expansion. This makes China a far greater 
source of unsettlement in the modern world than even Russia. 

The manner and the spirit in which independent India 
entered modern history in 1947 are a great tribute to British 
statesmanship and also to the British universities. 

India is showing a way which Africa may hopefully follow. 
She has a special authority amongst coloured and colonial peo- 
ples. That she does not have a flaming desire for retroactive 
revenge provides the agitated world of Africa with an example 
and a warning against the voices of Khrushchev, Mao Tse 
Tung and Nasser. When Nkrumah visited Nehru about eight- 
een months ago he presented himself as a fellow-crusader 
against the iniquities of colonialism. Nehru’s moderate reply 
could only have reminded Nkrumah that wise and construc- 
tive relationships with the Western world must be based on 
more than a sense of grievance. 

Africa is entering modern history with powerful forces in 
her favour. Ideas of nationalism and self-rule are even more 
compelling than they were in the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century. The stalemate of the cold war has caused the influence 
of the lesser powers to increase. Outside the Iron Curtain even 
the smallest and newest nations are active and vocal. They are 
courted by the greater states. Thus, leaders of the new and 
inexperienced African states can insist successfully on an 
equality of prestige and expression with more ancient col- 
leagues. Africa, in any event, has more of the world’s sym- 
pathy than any other continent. It is the one continent about 
which most Western nations have a bad conscience. 

The aspirations of Africa have powerful allies in popular 
emotion. Both American and British public opinion are deter- 
mined not to appear in a bad light in Africa. In both coun- 
tries the intellectual leadership even insists that Africa must 
move decisively forward. About Africa there is a sense of 
urgency, and the conviction that this is Africa’s day. Neither 
the United States nor Great Britain can take any position that 
reduces the political role of Africa. There will be no opposi- 
tion to the rise of African political aspirations. To this fact 
the white populations of Kenya, the Congo, the Rhodesias 
and South Africa must reconcile themselves. 

In the United States the names of African leaders like 
Nkrumah, Asikiwe, Touré, Mboya, Nyerere are better known 
than the names of white leaders like Welensky of Northern 
Rhodesia or Blundell of Kenya. This is partly the result of the 
sympathy with which they are received. But it is also the 
result of their striking success in drawing attention to them- 
selves and to the causes which they represent. When the head 
of an African state or of an important political movement 
comes to Great Britain, France; Russia, India or the United 
States he is received with the same dignity and ceremony 
traditionally accorded to the heads of more ancient states. 
Nkrumah was the personal guest of Queen Elizabeth. Touré 
was met in Washington by the Vice President and enjoyed a 
military guard and police escort to the White House. 

The travels of Mr. Khrushchev and President Eisenhower 
are a new international competition for the favorable atten- 
tion of the world. In this competition men like Nyerere, 
Touré, Nkrumah are far ahead of their white African rivals. 
Their success has made the unfavorable international picture 
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of Mr. Verwoerd, for example, more unfavorable still. This is 
obviously a factor of very great meaning for South Africa's 
international relations. To the extent that public opinion out- 
side Africa influences the course of events inside Africa, the 
international prominence of the African leaders has won a 
great advantage. 

In the main the African leaders handle themselves well. 
Nyerere’s American audiences were impressed by his temper- 
ate statements. Most of them surprise their audiences by their 
understanding of problems and issues outside their own terri- 
tories. 

The requirements and expectations of the new African lead- 
ership are many. Foremost are dignity for themselves and res- 
pect for theix movements. They have the state of mind of 
young men who do not want the love of their parents but 
their respect, for what is the acceptance of their manhood. 
Such demands are made powerful by a sense of earlier indig- 
nity and deprivation. At this stage in the emergence of African 
states political opportunity, diplomatic recognition, and the 
appropriate symbols of status and equality are even more 
important than economic and financial factors. It is useless 
and provocative to argue that this puts the cart before the 
horse. The most powerful ideas are political ideas. They are 
more easily grasped than the principles of industry or bank- 
ing. African leaders want their political inferiority cured even 
more than malnutrition or disease. 

Inside Africa an important barrier has been crossed. A new 
category of political leaders has been opened. These men watch 
one another. They learn from one another. Between them 
there is both competition and emulation. They stimulate the 
rise of others like them. A turning point clearly was reached 
when African political events lost their strictly local character, 
when the words and acts of Nkrumah, Azikiwe, Nyerere, 
Banda, Mboya, Touré and others became known to each other, 
so that their influence and promptings passed from one area 
to another. One result was the acceleration of change. The 
time schedule of even ten years ago no longer makes sense. 
Africa has entered a period which will certainly see the rise 
of more leaders and an increase in their ability to organize 
bodies of followers. South Africans can only follow with acute 
interest the effect upon their own African population of the 
great rise in stature and effectiveness of African leadership 
beyond their borders. The loneliness and obscurity of struggl- 
ing political leaders are gone. The shadow of goal no longer 
hovers over them. They receive stimulation and justification 
from events in Algeria, from the pronouncements of Nasser, 
the taunts of Khrushchev, the challenges of Mao Tse Tung, 
the mouthings of Menon, and the votes of Asian and African 
delegates in the United Nations. They are a part of movements 
greater than those which they themselves lead. Because of this 
they are less lonely and less timid. They are positively encour- 
aged to boldness. They are no longer frightened men. They are 
on the offensive. Africa's Euorpean population are on the 
defensive. 

African leaders are easier to describe than the people and 
forces behind them. Through an excess of sympathy or emo- 
tional enthusiasm men have too greatly simplified or distorted 
the meaning of African political developments. The first word 
to use in describing these developments is not democracy, but 
nationalism. This is an essential distinction. The massive con- 
frontation in the world between free democracy and commu- 
nism disposes us to an unwarranted belief that these are the 
only choices open to the societies of the world, both old and 
new. In the same manner that this is a world of many nations, 
so is this a world of many political forms. 

There are not two bur three ideologies in the modern world. 
The third is nationalism. Unless we recognize that the nation- 
alistic drive for self-rule and economic development is a pri- 
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mary force, we shall make the mistake of not understanding 
that nationalism comes first. Only in the course of time and 
under the pressure of events will the new nation develop its 
own relationship with the other two ideologies of democracy 
and communism. 

What African leaders ask of the outside world is help in 
establishing their nationalism. Nationalism is not yet the 
expression of an inner unity, but rather the mobilisation of 
many different groups in an effort to establish nationhood. The 
distinction which I am making is obscured by the fact that 
the emerging states in Africa have adopted, or plan to adopt, 
parliamentary forms of government. At the moment African 
nationalism also is equated geographically with the boundaries 
arbitrarily established by the colonising powers. It is impos- 
sible to predict how stable these political and territorial equa- 
tions are likely to be. African nationalism is, therefore, an 
imprecise and unstable concept. It is realistic to anticipate a 
season of instability and dissension while the pattern of na- 
tions is being established. South Africans must reconcile them- 
selves to existence in a restless and turbulent Africa. What 
these new states do with their independence will greatly shape 
the world in which we live. 

Within states and between states there is a babel of ideas 
about integration and divisiveness, federation and separation, 
consolidation and regionalism. Ghana has already offered itself 
as the nucleus of an expansive West African federation. In 
French West Africa Dahomey, Haute Volta, Senegal, and 
Sudan have formed the Federation of Mali. They have de- 
clared themselves willing to receive other states. A loose cus- 
toms union without intimate political consequences has been 
formed between Chad, Congo, Gabon and the Central African 
Republic. There is even talk of a pan-African movement to 
marshall black Africa against the white man. 

Ideas of integration and consolidation are sympathetically 
received outside Africa. Communist opinion is delighted at 
the prospect of all free black Africa uniting to sweep away 
the wreckage of colonial imperialism. Because of the classic 
union of the Thirteen Colonies, American sympathy also is 
easily won for union or federation. From a purely economic 
point of view the ideal would be the establishment of the 
largest possible units with a diversity of agricultural and min- 
eral resources, and bound together by an efficient system of 
communications to overcome the handicaps of desert, rain 
and bush. 

The political and economic systems from which we draw 
our beliefs are our own. They are forms of political associa- 
tion which have depended for their success upon certain con- 
ditions. Many of these conditions are lacking in Africa. 

In Great Britain, the United States, and France the first of 
these conditions was the cultural homogeneity of the nation. 
In these democracies differences of religion, race and social 
condition were not able to defeat the cooperation upon which 
democratic government depends. This homogeneity has always 
been greatest in the United Kingdom. 

The outstanding achievement of American history has been 
the creation in only a few generations of a stable, culturally 
homogeneous society out of the great variety of ethnic groups 
which migrated to the New World. 

A number of new nations in Asia and Africa with formally 
democratic institutions have thus far failed to established an 
assured cultural homogeneity. In these societies, differences of 
religion, race and language have not been reduced or subordi- 
nated to a point where they are not a menace to the successful 
operation of democratic institutions. In Malaya the Chinese 
and Malay populations have not resolved their acute racial and 
social differences. Until they do, democracy in Malaya is an 
experiment and not an assured fact. In India, differences of 
language, race, creed and caste remain major hazards for 
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Nehru’s remarkable achievement. Israel refuses to permit the 
return of the Arab refuges largely because it feels that it can- 
not maintain a democracy of Jews and Arabs. That is what the 
French colons and Algerian nationalists feel about each other, 
the Irish of Northern Ireland and Erie, and clearly South Afri- 
cans about their own native population. Apartheid is a South 
African word, but not a South African monopoly. 

We have raised the question whether the new African 
states will have or can soon achieve a sufficient degree of cul- 
tural homogeneity to give stability and prosperity of their 
institutions. What promise is there of equality or uniformity 
or integration or fraternity that would permit democratic na- 
tions to flourish in spite of race, class, tribe, or creed? Mr. 
Nkrumah seems to believe that a pan-African fraternity is 
possible. 

Against the hopes and goals that use the language of con- 
solidation, integration and pan Africanism, there is an impres- 
sive list of influences that make for seperation, suspicion and 
contention. Ancient resentments and new ambitions, clashes 
of race and tribe and region, the rivalry of leaders, ambitious 
economic demands and social dislocation are all forces that 
will try the strength of young institutions. The seeds of irre- 
dentism are sown in illogical frontiers, and in the arbitrary 
separation of related tribal and linguistic groups. 

Africa has all of the problems and more that have caused 
political institutions in Pakistan, Burma and Indonesia to fal- 
ter or become distorted. The British Southern and Northern 
Cameroons are split on whether to join with Nigeria or the 
French Cameroons or maintain an uneasy status quo. There 
has been civil war in the French Cameroons. In the French 
territories Mohammedanism is a strong dividing force. In 
Uganda stubborn tribalism stands in the way of political agree- 
ment. Some Uganda political leaders have begun to look to 
Cairo for guidance which could draw Uganda out of the 
orbit of Kenya and Tanganyika. No sooner was it plain that 
the Belgian Congo would have independence than violent dif- 
ferences broke out on the unitary or federal character of the 
still unborn state. In the Sudan parliamentary democracy has 
actually collapsed under the pressure of unresolved rivalries 
and contradictions between pro-Cairo and pro-Western ele- 
ments, between Mohammedans and Africans. We can move 
from territory to territory and read the same story of tension 
and disagreement. There has, it is true, been almost no serious 
violence used in the achievement of political self-rule. In that 
sense there is no revolution in Africa—only reform. The new 
states will quarrel. Will they fight and even make war? 

They all want arms. Amongst the very consignments to 
arrive in French Guinea after independence was a shipment 
of Czechoslovakian war material. The era of African disarm- 
ament is over. Arms will move openly or stealthily, legally or 
illegally across frontiers. The nineteenth century embargo on 
arms cannot be maintained. Informed opinion in the Western 
world is deeply concerned. It would prefer to see a tacit demil- 
itarisation of the African states. Should the new communities 
be given arms if the consequence is a domestic or interstate 
power struggle? Will armament encourage a fragmentation of 
territories, or militaristic ventures of conquest and consolida- 
tion? What effect could armaments have on remaining French, 
British, Belgian and Portuguese interests? How serious will 
the free flow of guns and ammunition be for the relationship 
between South Africa and its native population? This could 
be very serious 

The conclusion is easy to reach that the West should be 
reluctant to give military aid. The free flow of arms in the 
Caribbean and Central America has been notoriously unset- 
tling for generations. But this reluctance opens the way for 
Russian activity. Russian military aid means Russian influence, 
economic agreements and economic manipulation. The nine- 
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teenth century embargo on arms is certain to break down. 
* * * 7 * * 

The question which transcends all others is whether the 
new states will be economically viable and inspire fiscal con- 
fidence. Very close behind the search of African leaders for 
international dignity is the search for economic aid. Anybody 
who undertakes to discuss the economic and financial prob- 
lems of Africa will be wise to step carefully. He must avoid 
the facile popular belief that Africa is potentially so rich in 
resources that development is merely a matter of investment 
and enterprise. On the other hand, the application of modern 
science and technology will probably go very far in overcom- 
ing some of the hitherto intractable aspects of African devel- 
opment. The manner in which Canadians and Russians are 
overcoming the forbidding Arctic terrain is full of suggestions 
for the future of Africa. The airplane, desalination of sea 
water, modern medicine, nuclear reactors can perform miracles 
to overcome Africa’s great handicap. 

The new African leaders are panting to catch up with his- 
tory. Like their Asian colleagues, they are men in a hurry, 
anxious to have the machines and amenities upon which Rus- 
sians, Americans, Chinese, Englishmen and Germans set such 
great store. 

There is a traditional order of reasoning which assumes that 
the African states must expect to move patiently through the 
stages which marked the development of other societies with 
a colonial origin. Canada, Australia and South Africa would 
be good examples. Here is one of the analogies against which 
we must be on our guard. It is an anachronism to think of the 
ox wagon or the lonely log but as the tools and symbols of 
modern pioneering. The political pretension of most, if not 
all African territories, lack an adequate economic base. But 
African leaders reject the argument that politics must slow 
down for economics to catch up. Instead they insist that eco- 
nomics must speed up to overtake the headlong pace of poli- 
tics. 

A combination of need, haste, ambition and inexperience is 
likely to make new governments in Africa far more peremp- 
tory and radical than their predecessors in the nineteenth cen- 
tury. A look first at the deveiopment of the Brazilian interior 
and then of Israel indicates that opening up the wilderness 
does not follow the pattern of ox wagons, muddy tracts, isola- 
tion and slow penurious years of accumulation of capital. In 
the modern world pioneers take with them the equipment of 
the modern world. The firs: tool used to open up the wilder- 
ness for the building of the new capital of Brazilia was not 
a woodsman’s axe. It was an airplane. Then came hard sur- 
faced roads, architects and engineers. The population that will 
go to Brazilia will expect and will find modern plumbing, 
hotels, clinics, movie houses—bioscopes to you. A better illus- 
tration may be found in modern Israel, which is so much like 
parts of Africa. In the arid Neger desert the school, the clinic, 
the electric light plant and irrigation all preceded the settler. Of 
itself Israel has inadequate resources for such expensive under- 
takings. But Israel insists that the only way for its economics 
to catch up with its politics is to put it under forced draft. 

These analogies have their faults. Other available ones from 
India or China have different faults. But in all cases there is a 
common conclusion. The leadership of new or underdeveloped 
countries aims high and will try to climb fast. A late nine- 
teenth century economist wo Id find altogether exaggerated 
the trade unionism, the costly social services and the civic 
amenities which the fledgling states of today’s world demand. 
But the luxuries of yesterday have become the necessities of 
today. Of them Africa will want its share. 

Before we speak, as we must, of Africa’s great handicaps in 
poverty, ignorance, lack of skills and underequipment, we must 
look at the help which the outside world may give to Africa. 
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One of the consequences of the cold war is a global struggle 
for the allegiance and sympathy of people. In the eyes of 
the West, and especially the United States, sound economic, 
political and social institutions are the ramparts of free peoples 
against communism. These ramparts have such value that 
some of their cost could properly be borne as part of the 
burden of national defense. The African states have a certain 
bargaining power. In part this is due to the promises of assist- 
ance from Russia. We are still trying to interpret the new 
Russia which Mr. Khrushchev leads. The evidence is growing 
that Russia is less interested in exploiting economic collapse 
and political chaos.‘ Because of her own industrial power Rus- 
sia too has begun to look upon undeveloped areas as markets 
for its economic production. Propaganda through trade rather 
than blatant ideological subversion is likely to be the new 
Russian approach. But Russia has an appeal to all undevel- 
oped societies that does not at all depend on propaganda. 

Western analysis has concerned itself with the brutal and 
dictatorial qualities of communism. What was overlooked was 
the hard facts that the Soviet Union has developed a powerful 
method of giving coherence, drive and discipline to an eco- 
nomically backward or uncoordinated society. It has devised 
instruments of coercion and control that give governmental 
stability, social discipline and resolute economic direction. 
Africa needs these. Mr. Khrushchev's boast that Russia pos- 
sesses a superior instrument of modernisation cannot be lightly 
dismissed. Russia appears as a most significant alternative 
method of government and economic action, one possibly bet- 
ter adapted to backward nations than those of the West. 

We are exposed to far greater uncertainties in Africa than 
many of us realise. Without rooted and tested habits of free- 
dom, or the accumulation of diverse skills, without the capital 
wealth required by modern industry or the free flow of income 
tO maintain social services, we must surely expect unusual 
means to correct these deficiencies. In its search for success in 
acquiring the symbols and real attributes of modern society, 
the African state may follow a fluctuating and empirical pat- 
tern in its dealings with the communist and Western blocs 
thar is certain to be exasperating and sometimes disillusioning. 
Ghana's guided democracy and the enactment of laws that 
would be unacceptable in the United Kingdom or the United 
States may appear as the early perversion of parliamentary 
government and the rule of law. But in the wide context of the 
new Africa they illustrate the expedients that governments 
feel they must adopt to give coherence, discipline, direction to 
their people and force to their enterprise. This is why we 
cannot ignore the lessons that may be deduced from Russian 
or Chinese experience. This is why Western societies cannot 
in, their own interest relinquish the effort to develop Africa. 

Here is the great problem and challenge for the West. We 
have to make possible a clear sense of purpose. We need to be 
flexible in recognizing that methods adapted to African condi- 
tions must be employed to advance the pace of modernisation, 
even though they may be somewhat alien to our own practice. 
This will be a severe test of our liberalism and our discern- 
ment. 

To the extent that we must provide an attractive alternative 
to the aggressive radicalism of Russian foreign policy we have, 
I greatly fear, reason to be concerned about the weak and 
unconvincing image projected by liberalism in almost all of 
the Western world. The existence im some society of command- 
ing and historic importance, such as Great Britain or the 
United States, of a successful and impressive non-Marxist 
liberalism could be of the greatest value in generating an 
atmosphere of understanding and sympathy towards peoples 
engaged in a difficult struggle towards a new destiny. In Amer- 
ica liberalism or the sort which I have in mind is politically 
ambiguous and economically contradictory. The fine salt of 
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socialism in Great Britain has lost some of its savor. In France 
the great radical streams of the nineteenth century have sep- 
arated into trickles almost without historic force. 

The weakness of the non-Marxist has this consequence. It 
increases the saliency and magnifies the appeal of the ambi- 
tious Marxist drive. It is upon less flexible and more conserva- 
tive political and economic elements that the burden at present 
rests of dealing with societies with which political and eco- 
nomic sympathy may not always be easy. We may therefore 
do too little and do it too late. 

The rapid growth of African nationalism has operated like 
General MacArthur's Pacific campaign. Nationalism is leap- 
frogging across and isolating the white communities of Africa. 
Ic is advancing southwards towards the very borders of the 
greatest concentration of white population in Southern Rho- 
desia and the Union of South Africa. If it was ever possible to 
form a league or bloc of the white communities of Kenya, 
the Congo, the Rhodesias and South Africa, this is now 
entirely out of the question. The rise of political demands in 
the Belgian Congo, and the dramatic concessions which have 
been made to them, are by far the most important develop- 
ments of the past few years. The imminence of self-govern- 
ment for the Congo destroys entirely the illusion that the Bel- 
gians or anybody else had the secret of a slow, orderly evolu- 
tion towards political maturizy. The collapse of the special 
form of Belgian liberal paternalism makes it utterly plan that 
this is such a spring tide of political change as one may com- 
pare with the unbiddable rise of waters in the Bay of Fundy. 

In Tanganyika the elections next September will be con- 
ducted on a common voter's roll. The special devices weighted 
in favor of minority racial groups cannot alter the fact that 
white men will be ruled by black men. An entirely new fron- 
tier has been crossed. The combination of events in Tangan- 
yika and the Congo has shattered any prospects, if they existed 
at all, of a common stand by Africa’s white communities. 
Kenya now is flanked by Uganda, Tanganyika and the Congo, 
and cannot ignore the patterns set in these territories. There 
is no chance that Downing Street—what an old-fashioned 
phrase this has become!—can yield ultimate power to white 
leadership. Nor can it be violently seized. The white settlers 
of Kenya will soon have to swallow a bitter pill. The monop- 
oly of the white highlands can surely be no longer main- 
tained, and government will have to be shared with the Afri- 
can population. 

What began in Ghana is moving in every direction. The 
combined mass of West Africa, Central Africa and East Africa 
is being added to the preponderant balance against the South. 
We are witnessing the rapid shrinkage of the area in which 
Europeans hold political control. The way is opening for the 
transmission towards the Zambasi of the pace and the charac- 
ter of political change. The impact upon the Central African 
Federation is already apparent. 

In Nyasaland, Northern and Southern Rhodesia a time of 
decision is approaching. The hope that the Central African 
Federation would be the first successful experiment in multi- 
racial political cooperation is much less bright than it once 
was. The crisis is severe. The Monckton Commission, what- 
ever the wording of its terms of reference, raises the issues of 
the existence of the Federation. There will be a period of 
efforts to maintain the status quo through experiments with 
alternatives and compromises. But it seems inescapable that 
any continuance of the Federation can be assured only by con- 
cessions to African political demands. Alternatives are becom- 
ing fewer, and the compromises more difficult. As the racial 
gulf widens the range of political choice becomes narrower. 

As the example and influence from Ghana, Nigeria, the 
Congo and Tanganyika grow, so will the strain upon the 
Federation increase. We must therefore envisage the possibility 
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of a collapse of the Federation. In that event the Zambesi 
will bcome a political dividing line of the greatest meaning 
to the white population of Southern Rhodesia and the union. 
The collapse of the Federation would be a moment of truth 
for the white population. 

It is imperative that we remind ourselves once again that 
the forces and influences that have arisen in West Africa, the 
Congo and East Africa are not coordinated. They have no 
single leadership. To think of the arrival upon the Zambesi of 
political forces that are massive and resolute is to misunder- 
stand entirely the confused and shifting and immature charac- 
ter of much that is taking place. The issue of White and 
Black may still be dwarfed by the unresolved issues within and 
between the new African states. These proper warnings, how- 
ever, do not alter the fact that in a fundamental sense the 
strategic and political position of the white population of the 
south has undergone a most drastic change. 

The collapse of the Central African Federation or an obvi- 
ously insoluble stalemate between black and white could and 
probably would bring about a more intimate association be- 
tween Southern Rhodesia and the Union. There are too many 
issues like republicanism and disagreements upon cultural 
policies that make it unwise to discuss the form which this 
association might take. Were I in Mr. Verwoerd’s seat, which 
both my friends and enemies tell me is unlikely, I would be 
fascinated by the possibilities for the Union of a collapse of 
the Federation. The positive movement of Southern Rhodesia 
into the orbit of the Union would, at least in the short term, 
affirm the policy of white supremacy. To bring this to pass 
would be worth concessions in such divisive and provocative 
matters as republicanism and some of the harsher aspects of 
racialism. 

There remains some questions which must be raised, al- 
though any answers must be considered as completely specu- 
lative. Is the white population of the Southern Rhodesia and 
the Union in danger? What is the nature of the danger? What 
could be done about it? 

We have recognised that Africa has passed the point of no 
return. The concessions and promises already made have com- 
mitted most of Africa south of the Sahara to self-rule. Mr. 
Nkrumah’s pan-African dream indicates his conviction that 
the resolution of the struggie between white and black is only 
a matter of time. It is easy and correct to point out that he 
and those like him overestimate black power and underestim- 
ate white power. But he is shrewdly correct in insisting that 
the future of Africa depends upon the degree of its balkanisa- 
tion or of its integration. The growth of pan-African senti- 
ment and the manner of its expression and organisation could 
be of enormous consequence to the Union. The growth of sen- 
timent against the present policies in the Union seems inevi- 
table. But can it be in any way effectively mobilised? 

Mr. Nkrumah is not a Bismarck and does not have the 
opportunities of a Bismarck. Other leaders are on the way up 
who may not share his vision or approve of his methods. For 
a while we may be listening in Africa to a parrot’s cage of 
altercation between leaders and programs. It may be worth 
while to look elsewhere for some guide lines. The South and 
Central American republics which arose out of the collapse 
of the Spanish and Portuguese Empires required all of the 
nineteenth century and some of the twentieth century to 
resolve their problems of domestic government and interstate 
relations. The process is even yet not complete. What we 
sometimes call the Arab world is roughly a generation ahead 
of Africa. Its nationalism and anti-colonialism are ardent 
forces. In North Africa it has France and the Algerian colons 
as powerful reason to stand together. Israel is ringed about by 
a sullen and implacable Arab hostility. Yet Tunis has broken 
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with Egypt. Morocco has not made common cause with Alge- 
rian insurgence. Nasser has some of his bitterest enemies 
amongst Arab rivals. 

There is no sound reason to suppose that conditions in the 
Africa of the coming generation will be greatly different. 
There will be a struggle—it has already begun—between the 
forces of integration and separatism. The new nationalism 
and old tribalism will have difficulty in coming to terms. An 
effort will be made to unscramble the scramble for Africa. 
The rectification of arbitrary frontiers, and the rejoining of 
sundered tribes represent a special African irredentism of 
which almost every territory has a potential example. Political 
and economic inexperience contain the seed of confusion and 
discord. It is the unusual state that has the economic develop- 
ment to match its political pretensions. Understaffing of gov- 
ernment and the lack of industrial and fiscal skill will take a 
generation to rectify. A cadre of competent officials can de- 
velop only slowly. Mussolini and Stalin were in a position to 
move about twenty years after their revolutions. It took that 
amount of time to train and staff their departments. 

These comments are neither cynical about the new African 
states nor a bland reassurance to those who are affected by 
them. The white societies of the south are compelled to study 
the rest of Africa with anxious concern. The time for com- 
placency is gone. Even though the Arab world cannot prevail 
against the resoluteness of Israel, its hostility has costly con- 
sequences for Israel. The Jews of Israel are condemned to a 
level of military preparedness that drastically limits the eco- 
nomic development of the country. Worse yet, Israel has no 
access to its obvious markets. An unnatural internal economy 
and a hazardous relationship with world markets are handi- 
caps to the major goals of Israel. Nor can Israel use the labor 
resources of the Arab world in the development of her econo- 
my. She must pay at very high rates for the labor available to 
her. These analogies probably go beyond mere illustration. 
They have a practical bearing on the sort of Africa in which 
the Union will have its being in the next generation. South 
Africa is the Israel of Africa. A high level of police and de- 
fense costs, a more inflexible flow of labor, unfavorable markets 
for South African goods—these are educated guesses that may 
not go nearly far enough in measuring the adverse effects of 
the coming developments in Africa. 

World opinion limits South Africa’s opportunities to take 
whatever strong steps may be necessary to strengthen her posi- 
tion and widen the margin of safety. Now I wish to be very 
bold, perhaps even rash. I want to dabble in some Realpolitik. 
What are the conditions, however theoretical, that would cor- 
rect the weakening strategic position of the Union? These 
conditions are not recommendations on my part and they 
contain no wishes about the outcome of the history of the next 
generation. In a confrontation with black Africa the policy of 
apartheid must rule out any important use of the domestic 
African or Indian population. The logical consequence of mak- 
ing minimal use of African and Indian manpower should be 
an intensive policy of increasing the white population. I would 
have more respect for the gospel of apartheid if its sponsors 
had the insight, however cynical, to recognise that a most 
vigorous immigration policy was a logical outcome. But the 
price that must be paid for racial and cultural particularism is 
an inability to open wide the Union’s doors to the Italians, 
Greeks, Germans, English and others who have strengthened 
the national manpower of Canada and Australia. In the atmos- 
phere of Realpolitik, the elimination of enclaves and the ra- 
tionalisation of frontiers would be considered inevitable. The 
virtual annexation of Southwest Africa may have been bad 
international relations of dubious international law. But it 
was sound Realpolitik. So would be the annexation of Bechu- 
analand, Basutoland or Swaziland. So (note the exclamation 
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mark), would be the annexation of all Portuguese territory 
that immediately flanks South African frontiers! So would be 
a back to the wall alliance with the white population of South- 
ern Rhodesia. Let me not deceive you. This Realpolitik is 
anachronistic, and completely academic. My only purpose in 
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trifling with these ideas is to bring us all back to today’s 
world. In that world South Africa is isolated and in danger. 
Destiny is marching to its borders. It will cross them in ways 
unseen and unmpreventable. When it crosses them it will ask 
for a reckoning that I cannot foretell. 


The Captive Nations 


THEIR EVENTUAL LIBERATION 
By MALCOLM RICHARD WILKEY, Assistant Attorney General of the United States 


Delivered in honor of Captive Nations Week at the Citizenship Ceremonies in the Federal Court Building, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, July 21, 1960 


E ARE ASSEMBLED here in this hall of justice 

in historic Philadelphia for a dual purpose: to 

welcome into citizenship those of you who have just 
pledged allegiance to the United States of America and to 
the ideals and purposes for which it has long stood; and 
secondly, to demonstrate to all the world our deep concern for 
the plight of the Captive Nations under the Soviet Union, 
whose just aspirations for freedom and national independence 
continue to be suppressed by Soviet force. 

These two purposes of this assembly are not unrelated, for 
many of you new citizens come from those nations in Central 
and Eastern Europe which now carry the Soviet yoke. You, 
perhaps above ail citizens of our country, deeply feel and 
understand the unhappy lot of those in the Soviet satellites. 

That we in the United States have strong ties with those 
nations is no new thing. In our own struggle for national 
independence in 1776, the continental army of George Wash- 
ington included patriots such as Baron von Steuben of Ger- 
many, Kosciusko of Poland, and men from Hungary and what 
is now Czechoslovakia. As did the patriots of the Thirteen 
Colonies, these volunteers from across the seas risked their 
lives, fortunes and sacred honor in a struggle whose outcome 
was by no means certain. 

In times which are no less arduous and trying, in this year 
1960, you too have committed your personal destinies to the 
United States of America. This choice freely exercised is of 
great significance to the rest of the world. It symbolizes the 
appeal which the United States has in 1960, as it did in 1776, 
for those who would live as free men. 

Liberty enjoyed in the United States stands in sharp contrast 
to the sole basis of Soviet control in the captive nations. The 
Communist regimes in Central and Eastern Europe, or any- 
where else on this globe, have never been chosen by vote 
of free men. Those Communist governments were originally 
installed and have been maintained, if necessary by bioodly 
force as in Hungary and Eastern Germany, by the might of 
the Red Army. If the Red Army were ‘to leave, the Red 
puppets in those nations would probably be replaced by the 
people they govern—and those Red puppets and their masters 
in the Kremlin well know this. 

Although the Soviets try hard to minimize it, the captive 
nations are a showcase in which all people can see what the 
Soviet Union means to the world. The only real colonial 
empire is that of the Soviet Union. In the rest of the world 
ihose peoples who have been in colonial status are emerging 
as free nations and free individuals, with the consent and 
help of their former masters. But everyone can see that this is 
not true in the colonial empire of the Soviet Union, where 
freedom is still suppressed by the force of the Red Army. 

The captive nations are a showcase for the world in another 
way. The industrial production of free Western Europe, the 


economic well being of a free and energetic people, has 
enormously increased in the fifteen years since World War II. 
The industrial productivity of the Soviet satellite nations is 
far below that of Western Europe, and the comparative 
economic well being of the captive nations is visible to the 
eye of any traveler. 

The captive nations are an exhibit for freedom in a third 
way. By the thousands, citizens of those countries have risked 
their lives to escape from the Communist “paradise.” While 
under Soviet oppression their mouths were muzzled, yet they 
“voted with their feet” when they escaped to the free West. 
The workers of the West are not rushing to the “worker's 
paradise” in the captive nations or in the Soviet Union. This 
is a stark fact no Soviet propaganda can conceal. 

A typical example of freedom of choice exercised by these 
oppressed peoples came to my attention only last week. A 
merchant naval officer sought refuge in this country as a 
permanent resident, as many seamen from the captive nations 
have done in recent years. This young man had every oppor- 
tunity which an intelligent, energetic youth in his country 
could possibly enjoy at the present time. Because of his 
potential as a leader, he had been selected to attend and had 
graduated from the Naval Academy in his Soviet bloc country. 
Yet for many years he harbored a quiet determination to seek 
freedom in the West at the first opportunity, and this was 
indeed his reason for choosing a naval career. On his first 
cruise he sought sanctuary in one of our embassies abroad 
and then came to this country. He did this, not for any lack 
of love for his native land, but for the love of freedom. This 
young naval officer is an example of the type of person who 
finds it impossible to live in the Soviet satellites, and thus 
risks his life and his future career there to choose freedom 
here. 

America will attract and gladly receive many men and 
women of this type in the years to come, if we can project 
abroad the true idea of what America means to the world in 
1960. The great need of our time in this country is for articu- 
late leaders who recognize the Communist menace for what it 
is on a world-wide scale, leaders who have the toughness, 
resiliency and experience to stand up to the Soviet leaders 
in every arena of conflict. We need leaders who accurately 
understand what this country represents, in order that they 
may project to the rest of the world a true picture of 
America. Only leaders with a working faith in our system 
of democracy and free private enterprise can effectively 
represent us and speak for our way of life abroad. 

We need. not only leaders of this stamp, but men and 
women in all walks of life to carry the message of what 
America is in this 20th Century. America does not need any 
apologies for its policies or its way of life. For almost 200 
years we have offered to all the world a vision of individual 
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freedom and national independence. That vision still is the 
most powerful moving force in the world of 1960. 
Many of today’s nationalist movements found their inspira- 


tion in American history. We must never allow clever Soviet 


propaganda to picture us as the enemy of independence any- 
where. That creative force of individual and national liberty 
is our idea, our ideal, not that of the Soviet Union. 

Too often in this 20th Century the image of America has 
been projected in terms of what America makes. What we 
need to project is the image of what makes America. 

In regard to the captive peoples, Secretary of State Dulles 
made our position unmistakably clear: “Let us also make 
apparent to the Soviet rulers our real purpose. We condemn 
and oppose their imperialism.” 

Thus we are not reconciled to the captivity of millions 
under Soviet tyranny, nor'do we regard this as their perma- 
nent condition, yet we must realistically appraise the difficulty 
and length of the task which confronts us. Given the present 
posture of military strength, outside armed intervention would 
probably provoke a global war, hence it is unthinkable. An 
internal uprising against Soviet armed force, as occurred in 
Hungary in 1956 and Eastern Germany in 1953, is probably 
doomed to be crushed by Soviet tanks. 

The picture is by nd means entirely dark. While an internal 
upheaval in the Soviet Union is not likely at the present 
time, yet we may reasonably hope for a gradual evolution in 
Soviet society which will lighten the burden which the captive 
peoples now bear. We can by affirmative action stimulate the 
free exchange of ideas and peoples on either side of the Iron 
Curtain. Ideas are insidious things which no Iron or Bamboo 
Curtain yet devised will completely shut out. The more con- 
tacts Soviet citizens have with the West, either by visit to 
our country or by visit of our citizens behind the Iron 
Curtain, the greater the hope for world peace. It is note- 
worthy that already the gospel according to Marx and Lenin 
is subject to divergent interpretation in the Soviet Union 
and in Red China. We may expect more divergency, more 
departure from the rigidity of Communist dogma. 

Our goal for the captive mations is emancipation— 
emancipation achieved not by external force, but primarily 
by the appeal of freedom to the minds of men everywhere. 
Our weapons are not military, but ideological, psychological, 
political, economic and diplomatic. 

If we are to be free to employ these non-military forces 
effectively, our military power must be sufficient to contain the 
threat of Soviet arms along the whole perimeter of the Sino- 
Soviet bloc. Let us take a quick look along the border of the 
Communist world and see how we are succeeding. 

In Europe there have been no Communist territorial gains 
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since 1948, Every captive nation was enslaved by force or 
threat of force; in no country has Communism come to power 
or been maintained in power except by Soviet troops. Com- 
munist Yugoslavia, geographically located where the Red 
Army cannot easily get to it without violating free world 
territory, has asserted its independence of Moscow. Soviet forces 
have withdrawn from Austria pursuant to a treaty negotiated 
after the Geneva summit meeting of 1955. 

In the Far East the Korean War was terminated in 1953. 
The Communist aggressors gained not a foot of territory, and 
the independence of free South Korea has continued to be 
preserved. Despite daily Communist prophecy of invasion of 
Nationalist Chinese territory, particularly Quemoy and Matsu, 
the cool resolution of our leaders has deterred any Communist 
aggression. Our friends in Nationalist China remain free, in- 
creasingly prosperous, and unintimidated. The original parti- 
tion of former French Indo-China placed part of that land 
in the Communist sphere. The remainder, expected to fall easy 
prey to Communist force or intrigue, has successfully resisted 
both. 

The creation of regional defensive alliances, such as SEATO 
and CENTO, has strengthened not only the member nations 
such as Thailand, Pakistan and Turkey, but also made firm 
the resistance to possible Communist aggression of the non- 
member nations such as South Vietnam. 

In the Near East turmoil in Egypt and Iraq produced regimes 
which initially were extremely anti-Western. Some feared 
that these countries would immediately become complete pawns 
of the Soviets, yet so far at least this has not happened. Unrest 
in Lebanon resulted in an invitation from the Lebanese 
government for forces of the United States to intervene. The 
United Nations voted to approve such action, tranquillity was 
restored, and then at the request of the Lebanese government 
those forces were immediately withdrawn. Lebanon is today 
a free and working democracy with no foreign troops on its 
soil. This stands in stark contrast to the bloody Soviet inter- 
vention in Hungary, still a captive nation under the Soviet yoke. 

In summary, since the end of the Korean War in 1953 there 
has been no Communist military aggression anywhere. The 
United States and its allies of the free world have maintained 
the necessary military strength to deter such aggression. From 
these bastions of freedom we are now in a position to exploit 
with every peaceable weapon at our command the great 
strength we have compared to the Soviet Union. 

The great strength of the free world compared to the slave 
world lies in the appeal which freedom has to the minds and 
hearts of men everywhere. With all our resources we must 
make that appeal so clear that the world today knows what it 
once knew but may have forgotten—the true greatness of 
America lies in its ideal of individual liberty. 


e 
The Pleasures Of Learning 
PHYSICALLY, YOU WILL STOP GROWING, MENTALLY YOU CAN GO ON, ALMOST ENDLESSLY 
By GILBERT HIGHET, Professor of Greek and Latin, Columbia University, New York City 


Delivered at Commencement, Syracuse University, Syracuse, New York, May 29, 1960 


maledictions cover almost every aspect of human life, 
and go into marvellous, miscroscopic detail. We in the 
West can scarcely hope to rival them. We can be forcible, but 
rarely inventive. We can be blunt, but scarcely subtle. One in 
particular of their curses is quite beyond us; and here it is. 
When a Chinese finds one of his enemies particularly obnox- 


T= CHINESE have a huge vocabulary of curses. Their 


ious, he creates a truly horrible wish for his future. He says to 
him: “MAY YOU PASS YOUR LIFE IN INTERESTING 
TIMES!” 

He means what you and I are finding out: that it is difficult 
and exhausting to live in a period which is historically full of 
activity. You and I—whether: it is the result of a curse or 
simply of our own bad luck—live in interesting times. 
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They may even, in the not too distant future, become excit- 
ing times. But the excitement will (let us hope) be temporary. 
You are now entering on your entite careers, your entire lives. 
You will outlive most of the turmoils and violences of this 
generation. You will look back on 1960, and say “Yes, 1960 
and the following years were trying; they were imteres*ing— 
bur...” and then, if you live your lives wisely and sanely, you 
will say “but I have found that crises and passions come and 
go; what matters is the permanent pattern of my life.” 
Remeber this. Other things threaten, and erupt, and pass: 
dangers and relaxations, war and peace, civilization and bar- 
barism, happiness and misery—we have to face them all; but 
the essential thing, the thing on which you must spend most 
of your energy, is how each of you, for the next fifty or sixty 
years, will use your minds. 

Too often nowadays, we are given to understand that it is 
an imposition, that it is hard work and unrewarding, to think, 
to analyse, to use the mind. On the contrary, thinking is a 
pleasure. You may not believe it, freshly scarred as you are 
with the lash of the examiner, and still calloused from the 
classroom benches; but learning is a natural pleasure. It is a 
pleasure inborn and instinctive, one of the earliest pleasures 
and one of the essential pleasures of the human race. 

If you ever doubr this, you can settle it by watching a small 
child, a very small one at an age too !ow to have had any 
mental habits implanted by outside influences. There are some 
delightful motion-pictures by Dr. Gesell of Yale, showing 
little creatures who can barely talk and who could not walk 
100 yards, investigating problems with all the zeal and excite- 
ment of an explorer, making discoveries with the passionate 
absorption of a scientist, and pursuing their own inborn curi- 
osity not only with the same quality of intelligence, but with 
something of the same dogged will-power, that makes an 
Aristotle, an Edison, or an Einstein. At the end of each suc- 
cessful experiment, there comes over each tiny face, hitherto 
bent in perplexity and wrinkled with concentration, a smile of 
pure heartfelt pleasure. When the Greek thinker Archimedes 
discovered the principle of specific gravity by observing his 
own displacement of water in a bath, he leapt out, forgetting 
all decorum in his delight, and shouting “Hewreka, heureka: 
I have found it, I have found it!” Both the instinct which he 
had, and the rapture of its gratification, are possessed by all 
children: the deep, the natural pleasure of learning and dis- 
covery. 

You will ask why, if the pleasure of learning is universal 
and innate, there are so many dull and stupid people in the 
world. As soon as you ask the question, you know the answer. 
It is because they were made dull. Sometimes they were made 
dull by bad teaching; sometimes by isolation; sometimes by 
surrender to routine. And not necessarily the routine of hard 
work and poverty (although that is what dulls the minds of 
scores of millions of poor farmers and tradesmen throughout 
the world): often also the routine of riches, with all its arti- 
ficial anxieties, its second-rate second-hand activities, and its 
profoundly boring distractions. Still—with luck and resolution 
and good guidance—the mind can survive not only poverty, 
but even wealth. 

You know, of course, that learning does not only mean 
learning from books (least of all from textbooks, which are 
too often boring and discouraging). It means keeping the 
mind open and active to all kinds of experience. One of the 
most learned, one of the best-informed men I ever knew was 
a cowboy who rarely even read a newspaper, but who had 
ridden many thousand miles through one of the Western 
States. He knew it as thoroughly as a great surgeon knows the 
human body; he loved it and understood it; not a mountain, 
not a canyon which had not much to tell him, not a change 
in the weather that he could not interpret. Such a man is 
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obviously as learned as a scientist, in his own special and 
difficult way. And so, when we speak of the pleasures of learn- 
ing, we shall include ¢ravel—travel with an active mind and 
an observant eye. If I were a young man now, I should resolve 
to see—no, to /earn—all the fifty States of the Ur ‘on before 
I was thirty years old. They are all different, and each of them 
is unimaginable until you visit it. There are dull patches in 
them all (even in California); and there are, in all of them, 
areas of the most extreme strangeness, that strangeness which 
is more memorable than all but the greatest beauty. At this 
moment it is easy and rewarding for me to remember a train 
winding slowly through an unspeakable desert without a tree, 
or a blade of grass, or a human habitation—the Bad Lands of 
South Dakota; or a little village entirely inhabited by Negroes, 
half-hidden among the strange trees of the Mississippi Delta; 
or a lonely square, brightly lit by the desert sun and quite 
empty, in an Indian pueblo in New Mexico; or the celebration 
of St. Joseph's Altar in the Italian sections of New Orleans 
... yes, this country is well worth learning. 

Learning also means—very important for you at this age, 
when you can do it so well and so easily—learning to practise 
an art, or at least to appreciate an art. In middle age, one’s 
reflexes slow up and grow dull. One can hardly learn to make 
sculpture really deftly or to play an instgument really skilfully, 
if one starts after the age of 30 or 35. Appreciation is always 
possible. But both are easy if one starts young. Every new art 
you learn appears to open a new window on the universe: it 
is like acquiring a new sense. I was nearly thirty before I 
understood the slightest thing about architecture, or could tell 
a good building from a bad one. Since then I have learned 
something about it and it has been a constant delight to me. 
In my mind I have a permanent album, containing the Cathe- 
dral of Chartres, the church of St. John Nepomuk in Munich, 
and a hundred other beauties. Two years ago, at last, I was 
able to add the Parthenon. 

Shall I recommend learning games too? Is that too obvious, 
or too dangerous? Shall I tell you of the fate that awaits you 
if you learn golf? the combination of beautiful scenery with 
tremendous expense, of physical health with,moral deteriora- 
tion? shall I warn you about the sins which overtake the 
golfer, pride, blasphemy, and lying? Or shall I tell you about 
the intellectual games and their delightful dangers? about 
chess, which begins quite simply with 32 men on a board with 
64 squares, and takes you into a realm where the poet, and 
the physicist, and the psychoanalyst, and the soldier all meet? 

As for reading books, that contains two different pleasures 
both definable as learning. One is the pleasure of apprehend- 
ing the unexpected—when one meets a new author, with a 
new vision. It was a memorabie experience for me when I 
first entered the complex, sensitive, and depraved mind of 
Marcel Proust; when I first was carried away on the enthrall- 
ing fantasies of Ariosto, or struggled up to heaven with the 
newly born gods of the Swiss epic singer Spitteler. And this 
pleasure will be renewed throughout one’s life, whenever one 
meets a good new author. But there is also the pleasure of 
deepening one’s knowledge of one special area. For instance, 
one might well determine to learn more about the Civil War, 
and then be drawn towards one specially interesting part of 
it—for example, the underground railway which carried escap- 
ing slaves northwards to freedom. After reading two or three 
books on that organization, one would be impelled to visit 
the chief way-stations, to drive along part of the route, to 
reconstruct the lives and sufferings of these poor heroic people, 
its organizers and its passengers. If I were a scientist, 1 should 
be tempted to read deeply in the Lysenko controversy, which 
caused so much agitation in Russia a few years ago, both 
because it raises certain fundamental problems in biology and 
because it shows us another face of that tricky question, the 
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relation between the scholar and the state. The advantage of 
picking a live subject like that—a dispute which is not yet 
quite settled, or an author or a composer who is still on the 
way up, or an area in which fresh discoveries are constantly 
expected—is that one can develop one’s own mind by looking 
ahead, forecasting, and then, by watching the results, testing 
one’s own powers of judgment. 

But perhaps, as we speak of these pleasures, you are decid- 
ing that they are interesting, but faint. Young men and women 
usually think so. But there are three considerations which you 
should remember. One is that, the more intense a pleasure is 
to begin with, the more rapidly and finally it disappears. This 
is the foundation of the philosophical system called Epicure- 
anism. The second is that, the more varied any pleasure is, the 
more lasting it will be. (This disposes of Bentham’s theory 
that, on the scale of pure pleasure, pinball-machines are as 
satisfactory as poetry. They may well be, for a week, or a 
month; but then the pleasure dies; whereas if we live for 
eighty years we can never exhaust the pleasures of poetry or 
music.) The third is that, judging by the experiences of many 
very different men, great and humble, powerful and retiring, 
there is a great repertoire of intense pleasures to be found in 
learning; and that we might, if we wish to enjoy a rare and 
lasting experience, do well to imitate them. 

May I offer some advice to enhance the enjoyment of learn- 
ing? 

The first and most obvious counsel is to choose a worthy 
subject. There was a Russian Grand Duke in Anatole France, 
who had all the money and power anyone could wish, but 
could think of nothing better to do than to collect match-book 
covers. From time to time in the motion pictures, one sees a 
short film devoted to Curious Occupations; and it is nearly 
always a sombre warning against wasting one’s life. You will 
see a lady who collects abalone shells, and sorts them out until 
she finds those which look like Californian landscapes, and 
then carves them and paints them until they look still more 
like Californian landscapes. When she appears on the motion 
pictures, or Ed Sullivan's show, or wherever it is, she has spent 
twenty-five years making abalone shells into the semblance 
of Californian landscapes, and, judging by her face as she 
looks into the camera, she has begun to realize her mistake. 
That is the kind of mistake we must be careful to avoid. 

This is the whole point of studying the classics. The books 
which we call classics—books like the satires of Juvenal or the 
dialogues of Plato—were meant, not to be read through once 
as we read an ordinary novel, but to be studied through a life- 
time, like the music of a great composer. They are scriptures, 
though without the sanction of divinity attached to them. The 
reason why people have been teaching and learning Greek and 
Latin (yes, and Hebrew) for so many centuries after the death 
of the spoken languages is not so that schoolboys or college 
students should learn these tongues, read through four or five 
classical books once, and then forget them. That would be as 
foolish as to teach them art appreciation or music apprecia- 
tion, showing them half a dozen great pictures and playing 
them half a dozen great symphonies—and then expecting them 
never again to look at a painting or hear a symphony. The 
people for whom classical study has been a success are those 
who continue, with deepening understanding and apprecia- 
tion, to read the classics long after they have left school and 
college. There is one particularly famous example. William 
Shakespeare was never a linguist; but he had a good schooling 
at his local high school, where he learnt some Latin and a few 
smatterings of Greek. Afterwards, when he was an actor and 
a busy playwright, he still retained his love for and his under- 
standing of the great classics, and discussed them with really 
learned friends such as Ben Jonson. When he was about 35, 
he began to read with attention a translation of Plutarch’s 
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Lives of the Greek and Roman Heroes which had come out 
not long before. (A copy of this book exists in the Bodleian 
Library at Oxford, and is thought to have his own handwritten 
notes in it.) The result was, not only that he found a new mass 
of material for his plays (the tragedies on Roman history date 
from this time), but that he achieved a new depth in his crea- 
tive thinking. The tragedies before 1599 are all either pathetic, 
like Romeo and Juliet, or diabolical, like Richard Ill: it is 
with Julius Caesar that Shakespeare first realized the full 
meaning of noble failure, the fall of greatness, the doom of 
the good. 

First, then, choose a worthy subject to think about. 

Second, your aim should be, throughout your life as you 
continue to learn, to imtegrate your thinking, to make it com- 
plete, to make it harmonious. Form a mental universe of your 
own which coincides, more or less, with the universe of other 
people (especially the great men both living and dead) and 
which embraces and unites all your own experience. If you 
happen to be an engineer and also enjoy singing in a glee 
club, then connect these two activities. They are not in con- 
flict; they are both parts of you. Both choral singing and 
engineering are examples of the architectonic ability of man— 
of his power to make a vast plan and to convey it to others 
who have never seen him, so that they can bring it into being; 
both are aesthetic, one openly and the other covertly; both are 
more or less wordless, and symmetrical, and based on experi- 
ence and tradition; both are group activities; both are meant 
to last. Think about the two together. If you do them, not as 
though they were quite dissociated, but as though they were 
each an aspect of a single unity, you will do both of them 
better and be happier yourself. 

Remember that wholeness of the spirit and mind is not a 
quality conferred on man by nature, or by God. It is like 
health, virtue, and knowledge. Man has the capacity for it, but 
it depends on his own efforts to achieve it. It needs will-power. 
It needs a deliberate exercise of the mind, the emotions, and 
even the body. Much unhappiness is now being suffered by 
young men and women who have not been taught that it is 
as desirable, and as difficult, to make themselves into whole 
and harmonious personalities, as to keep themselves clean, 
healthly, and solvent. 

The second aim in learning as you live is to make yourself 
complete and harmonious. This leads us to the third aim, the 
last and most important. 

You must recognize the unpleasant but inevitable truth 
that, during our life on this earth, our body gradually dies; 
our emotions become dulled; but the mind continues to live, 
and even grows more lively and active, enjoys itself more, 
works and plays with more expansion and delight, makes bet- 
ter discoveries and deeper investigations—all this within a 
body which was once an arrogant master, and, with age, be- 
comes a surly but half-obedient servant. The long-range aim 
of our lives is therefore to enjoy our bodies as long as possible, 
but, knowing that enjoyment will last only a few years, 400 
or 500 months, to aim at the longer-lasting and more reliable 
enjoyment of the mind. 

This is not the dreary advice to prepare for death at the 
age of 20 or 25. It is the wholesome advice to remember that 
a quick bet will not pay off so well as a long-term investment. 
It is the proposal that you should, since you have been well 
sducated, continue your learning all through your lives, exactly 
as you should continue your practice of healthy habits of body. 
Many people have exercised themselves to death. Many people 
have played themselves to death. Many people have eaten and 
drunk themselves to death. Many people worry themselves to 
death. No one has ever thought himself to death. Thought is 
the only human activity which does not generate harmful acids 
and painful alkalis. 
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Therefore you owe- it to yourselves t6 continue to grow. 
Physically, you have stopped growing, or you are about to 
stop. Mentally, you can go on, almost endlessly. The chief 
impediment you have to face will not be age, it will not be 
weariness. No, it will be laziness, sloth, routine, stupidity, 
squeezing their way in through the shutters like fog, seeping 
into the foundations like swamp-water. Young people always 
think they have all the hard temptations to face. Other 
temptations, less ardent but more persistent, will confront 
them later: the soft sweet cozy temptation of laissez-faire, 
the Sunday-morning-sleep temptation of casualness, the long- 
week-end temptation of triviality and temporariness. Many a 
brilliant mind, many a rich and powerful personality in this 
country, and in other countries, has fought its way out of all 
the dangers, only to fall a helpless victim to the comforts. 
Both dangers and comforts are good for us; but both may be 
bad for us. Let us meet them both, and beat them both. 

We have talked about the pleasures of learning, and indeed 
they are real pleasures. The essence of the whole thing is that 
pleasures of activity are always superior to pleasures of repose. 
But in fact, when you learn thoroughly and energetically, the 
word should be changed. The word is happiness. The happi- 
ness of learning is one of the greatest types of happiness. 
There are three others, superior to it: the happiness of love 
fulfilled; the happiness of serving mankind; and the happi- 
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ness of creation. Learning, though it is beneath these, is still a 
great happiness, and often is a help towards the attainment 
of the others; and it is an essential part of a complete life. 

You should go on, then, towards making this happiness 
more rich and durable. You already possess much of it. Go 
on. No learner has ever found that he ran short of things to 
learn. But many, many people who avoided learning, or aban- 
doned it, have found that their life has run dry. You can see 
them all round you: pitiful sights, wasted existences. They 
have spent twenty-five years in a club chair gazing glumly 
out at the passing traffic; sitting on a porch waiting for some- 
body to drive down the road; lounging in a hotel and gossiping 
about the other inmates. i Jo, no, that is not how to live. The 
chief aim of education is not to enable you to make a liveli- 
hood—although that is one of its aims. The chief aim of 
education is to show you, after you have started making a 
livelihood, how to live well and happily; and you can live 
best and most rewardingly by continuing to enjoy the happi- 
ness of learning. 

As Robert Browning says in his delightful poem about the 
old scholar who spent his life in his study and was buried on 
a mountain-top: 


What's time? Leave Now for dogs and apes! 
Man has for ever. 


Credo For The Un-Committed Peoples 


INCLUDING UN-COMMITTED AMERICANS 
By MARVIN A. RAPP, Associate Executive Dean, State Unwersity of New York, Albany, New York 


Delivered at the Commencement, Erie County Technical Institute, Buffalo, New York, August 6, 1960 


FOREWORD 

Under this theme title I speak not alone abour the neutral 
peoples of the foreign countries of the world caught up in 
this cold war struggle for the control of men’s minds but about 
neutral Americans, un-committed Americans, who do not 
deeply believe in the American way of life. I voice these 
sentiments because I know that Americans cannot commit the 
world to the principles of freedom and democracy, to belief 
in the dignity of man, unless they are first sincerely and com- 
pletely committed to these ideals themselves. 


ITH ITS ever-increasing acceleration of change, mid- 

twentieth century has annihilated all time and space 

and has almost obliterated the traditional dividing line 
between evolution and revolution. Technological change has 
caused and been caused by ideological change. Today the 
world accepts change as constant. It looks to new time and 
new space and new ideas. In fact, the present refuses to wait 
for the future. The young adults demand it. Their voices can 
be heard in Turkey, Korea, Japan, Africa, Russia, China, India, 
Los Angeles, Chicago, all over the world, and even in the front 
parlor at home. They will not wait to lead or to follow, to 
serve or be served in the capitals of the world or at the lunch 
counters of the southern states. 

History knows no change-forces so intensive, so extensive, 
and so comprehensive as those that now convulse the begin- 
ning decades of this mid-twentieth century. Look about your 
life—you parents, you graduates—look about your world. Revo- 
lutionary change touches intimately every aspect of our living 
—scientifically, technologically, politically, culturally, philo- 
sophically, and economically. Wherever in the world such 
change occurs, no matter how remote, it effects each of us 


more quickly, more deeply, than ever before. So delicately 
balanced, so interdependently related, has man made his com- 
plex world that minute changes anywhere cause chain-reaction 
disturbances everywhere requiring readjustment to establish 
new equilibrium. 

To understand the nature and the true depth of such change, 
to know how : make the necessary adjustment intelligently, 
emotionally, and swiftly enough to gain the best advantage of 
constructive change and yet not to be deceived by the change 
itself into changing our deep and abiding faith in the basic 
principles of a free Judeao-Christian society is the true chal- 
lenge of civilization for these critical decades of decision. Never 
before has it been any more important for America to know 
her direction than now. Only if America’s leaders from farm 
and labor and management; from political precinct captain to 
mayor; from elected and selected state and federal officials; in 
fact, only if all citizens have a dedication ‘to high individual 
purpose and an understanding of its relatedness to national 
purpose will America be better able to apply that eternal 
principle, the dignity and holiness of man, on which the high- 
est possible civilization is based. That principle—a bulwark— 
fundamental and changeless in a changing world has been 
deep-grained by the profession and practice of our founding 
fathers into America’s heritage. That principle, a basic theme 
of our Holy Bible, the underlying theme of our Declaration of 
Independence, our federal and state constitutions, the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights, the United Nations Charter, is 
the only firm foundation for our foreign and domestic policy. 
Ir should be the essence of our personal philosophy. For, in it, 
body and soul, materialism and religion relate properly and 
harmoniously. This, indeed, is the principle worth living for— 
the dignity and holiness of man. 
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On this, America stands at the highest pinnacle of humanity 
under God. From this, America can take her direction for the 
future. Yet to be a moving force in our lives and in the life 
of our nation it must be more than a stated principle. It must 
be a living belief. Ir must be complete commitment, under- 
stood intellectually and felt emotionally. Only thus will its 
sincerity and integrity shine through our profession of it and 
our deeds based on it. For America, in essence, is you, your 
beliefs, and your actions. Only if in our minds Americans de- 
fine this principle of the dignity of man better, explain it more 
clearly to others, and live it more fully, will our country con- 
tinue to lead the world. This is our weapon in the cold war 
against Communism. It must never be a secret weapon. It must 
be proclaimed loudly and practiced constantly by all Ameri- 
cans everywhere in the world. 

This principle demands our whole thinking life. Ir demands 
utter belief, complete involvement, heartfelt identification; all 
this and then the courage to act on its meaning. Where in 
time and space Americans have lived by this principle, they 
have been, are now, and will always be respected and loved. 
Where they have lost faith in this principle or lacked courage 
to apply it, they have lost not only the respect of others but 
of themselves. No man, for long, can convince his fellow man 
unless he himself is honestly convinced. He cannot be con- 
vinced himself unless he has a feeling of total commitment 
to the principle he professes. Anything less is alienation and 
deceit. Today Americans talk with concern about the un-com- 
mitted peoples of the world, and rightly so. But today, Ameri- 
cans should be also and even more so concerned with un- 
committed Americans—those who really do not believe in the 
dignity of man and his inalienable human rights. 

Less than a decade ago in the Korean War a lack of commit- 
ment to the dedicated principles of America invited disaster 
and defeat. In the now famous psychiatric report, Major Wil- 
liam E. Mayer conducted a prisoner-study project in which 
one thousand American prisoners of war, randomly selected 
from seven thousand American prisoners were interviewed and 
studied. This project was mandatory because the seven thousand 
American prisoners behaved “in a way that was so profoundly 
different from our expectations about the behavior of Ameri- 
can soldiers under prolonged stress that [the U. S. Army] be- 
gan searching to see if [the Army} could find reasons outside 
the narrow framework of the Armed Forces for their be- 
havior... .” 

Without torture, physical coercion, drugs or intimidation, 
these young Americans were, in a short period of time, re- 
made psychologically. Their un-American behavior was startl- 
ing. In prison camps they failed to help their fellow American 
soldier. In fact, in some instances, they inflicted violence to 
death on their own. They informed on each other. They made 
no effort to escape. They freely and willingly aided the Com- 
munist cause by the written and spoken word. They developed 
no leadership among themselves. They even died in these camps 
at a faster rate than the other national groups. In short, they 
had been thoroughly and easily brainwashed. 

The Communists had objectively and scientifically analyzed 
the average American soldier—the average American citizen 
—and then proceeded to re-educate and re-indoctrinate them. 
Their analysis of the weakness of Americans, the American 
lack of faith in their own principles, should stand as an awe- 
some warning today for all of us. I quote a directive written 
by the Chief of Intelligence of the Chinese Peoples Volunteer 
Army in North Korea to the Chief of Intelligence of the 
Chinese Peoples Republic in Peiping. It said this: 

“Based upon our observations of American soldiers and 
their officers captured in this War for the Liberation of 
Korea from Capitalist-Imperialist Aggression, the follow- 
ing facts are evident: 


; — 


“The American soldier has weak loyalty to his family, 
his community, his country, his religion and to his fellow- 
soldier. His concepts of right and wrong are hazy and 
ill-formed. Opportunism is easy for him. By himself he 
feels frightened and insecure. He underestimates his own 
worth, his own strength, and his ability to survive. He is 
ignorant of social values, social tensions and conflicts. 
There is little knowledge or understanding even among 
U. S. university graduates of American political history 
and philosophy, the federal, state and community organ- 
izations, states and civil rights, freedoms, safeguards, 
checks and balances and how these things allegedly operate 
within his own system. 

“He is insular and provincial with little or no idea of 
the problems and the aims of what he contemptuously 
describes as foreigners and their countries. He has an 
unrealistic concept of America’s internal and inherent 
rather than earned or proven superiority and absolute 
milizary invincibility. This is his most vulnerable weak- 
ness. He fails to appreciate the meaning of and the 
necessity for military or any form of organization or dis- 
cipline. Most often he clearly feels that his military service 
is a kind of hateful and unavoidable servitude to be 
tolerated as briefly as possible and then escaped from as 
rapidly as possible with as little investment as possible. 

“He is what he himself calls sometimes a peacetime 
soldier and both of these latter types look upon military 
service either as a soft and a safe job or hardship and 
sacrifice which are unfair and unreasonable to them per- 
sonally. 

“Based upon these facts about the imperialist United 
States aggressors the re-education and re-endoctrination 
program for American prisoners proceeds as planned.” 

This was not propaganda for American consumption. This 
was a modus operandi for dealing with American prisoners of 
war. Mayer’s report indicates that the implementation based 
on this analysis was completely successful. In a word (and 
many were the reasons for this), these young Americans had 
been un-committed people. They did not truly believe in what 
America stands for. Had they truly understood and believed 
the basic principles of American democracy, this Communist 
effort could never have been successful. If their loyalty had 
been not weak to their family, their community, their country, 
their religion, their fellow-soldier, in short, if they had been 
committed to the belief in the dignity of man, their conver- 
sion could not have taken place. 

Yet the blame is only in part theirs. When we, as parents 
and older adults, do not practice those precepts of morality in- 
herent in the full meaning of the principle of the dignity of 
man, it is too much to hope for a better response from those 
whom we influence. What kind of example has it been for 
the young and the young adults to witness the television quiz 
scandals, the political and business scandals, the educational 
scandals of diploma mills and thesis writing, and the many 
other examples of moral deterioration throughout America. If 
this, indeed, is a reflection of a lack of principle in our own 
personal lives, we have lost faith in the principle on which our 
great country has been founded and has grown. 

Yet some responsibility rests with the teen-agers and the 
young adults. Today from the extremes of the beatnik philoso- 
phy and juvenile delinquency to the disinterested attitude of 
many young people, the philosophy of deadly nihilism, belief 
in nothing, is spreading across America. Because of reasons 
of example or personal reasons, many of these young people 
will commit themselves to nothing. Enthusiasm and involve- 
ment outside of their own existence is foreign to them. They 
seem to lack the courage and discipline of positive thinking, of 
positive belief, of positive living. If America is to hold her 
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leadership, she must prove worthy of that leadership. She 
must feel commitment to morul strength. 

The source of democracy is seeded deep within the hearts 
of those who believe thoroughly in the — of the human 
being. From this soul source grows love for, respect, and an 
understanding of one’s neighbor. But if these human principles 
are to hold life-giving, life-moving powers (and not mere 
words, pompous, pious, and said only for mouthing), they must 
carry a feeling of complete commitment so strong that they 
become the creative power of constructive action—of demo- 
cratic action. 

On such principles is based the Judaeo-Christian tradition; 
on such, the philosophy of the American way of life. To 
strengthen a sense of commitment to these lofty tenets of 
human conduct, to implemen: them intelligently and efficiently 
into our daily lives in our communities and our country should 
be the positive objective of all American citizens. They should 
be deeply concerned as are all good citizens with the Teounies 
of democracy. 

In helping communities to help themselves in Africa, Asia, 
or in Buffalo, America should show all people regardless of 
race, color, ot creed how they can work harmoniously together 
to achieve better neighborhoods, better communities, better 
countries, in a rapidly changing society. Belief in the dignity 
of man holds that every person in some way, at different times, 
in varying degrees, can be an effective leader as well as an 
intelligent follower. If this be true, then it follows logically 
that the secret of success in democratic action of any kind 
becomes one of involvement. This is so because true democracy 
is shared leadership. The greater the involvement of people in 
the problems of neighborhood and nation, the greater the 
chance of acceptable solution or resolution of their problems. 
Democracy grows only with individual involvement. It withers 
and dies with individual complacency, for democracy dies 
first in the individual. 

Self-government, self-determination, or any other expressions 
of the dignity of man, require conditions in communities 
where people can talk freely and intelligently to people both 
as leaders and as followers, where they can learn the dynamics 
of democratic action. Some of the basic elements of such 
democratic leadership and action consist of: 

1. Identification of community problems 


2. Involvement of people with community problems 
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. Expert knowledge of community problems 
. Free and informed discussion of community problems 
. Involvement of the people at the point of, or close to, 
the point of decision 
6. Democratic decision and action toward the solution of 
community problems. 
This applies to local as well as world communities. 


When government at the grass roots becomes too big for us, 
America will be in danger of losing the vitality of its de- 
mocracy. As umpersonality grows in government, then counter- 
actively, citizens should move more determinedly toward “per- 
sonalized” government, remembering always that the greater 
the problems, the greater will be the advancement of our 
civilization with the solution of the problems. Man has the 
power, with God's help, to mold his destiny. As he really 
feels commitment to his belief in the dignity of man, as he 
remains acutely conscious of the past, as he concentrates on 
the present, and as he continues to be concerned with the un- 
folding future, then he can learn and learn to apply the dy- 
namics of democracy. 

Americans must commit themselves to the living principles 
of their heritage. Americans must so live their personal lives 
that our national purpose will reflect its profound belief in 
the dignity of man. America should be so committed to this 
principle that honesty and integrity in personal and public 
affairs at home and abroad will earn for it the power and 
leadership that comes from love and respect. Each individual 
should become everytiiing good he is capable of being. Only 
from character, learning, and action, comes greatness. If man 
achieves for himself and for others the true dignity of man, 
then our country shall achieve dignity among all nations and 
among all civilizations. This is our obligation to our own and 
to the other peoples of the world. 

Here is our challenge to un-committed Americans and un- 
committed peoples everywhere. May we here now, at this very 
moment, in our hearts dedicate and re-dedicate ourselves and 
our lives to peace and justice and freedom for all, to personal 
and national strength, moral and military; to minimum eco- 
nomic security and maximum economic opportunity for all. 
May we here now dedicate ourselves to the philosophy, the 
profession, and the practice of the dignity of man. May this 
be America’s credo of commitment for all forever more. 


Ww ob 


Highway Safety 


THE POSITIVE APPROACH 
By L. L. COLBERT, Chairman of the Board, Chrysler Corporation, Detroit, Michigan 


Delivered at the Safety Luncheon of the Sixty-Ninth International Convention, General Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
Washington, D. C., June 13, 1960 


OOD AFTERNOON, ladies and gentlemen. I have 

made a number of speaking appearances in recent 

weeks; but I can tell you without any hesitancy that 
none of the audiences I faced came anywhere near being as 
charming as this one. I'm sure the gentlemen present today 
are as delighted as I am at having been invited to share in your 
meeting this year. 

I have been impressed by what Mrs. Todd has told me 
about your organization. I understand that you have members 
in 60 countries outside the United States and that this year— 
in addition to numerous delegates from each of the fifty states. 
—approximately 100 delegates from abroad are attending this 
convention. 


The millions of women in the groups represented by your 
Federation are serious-minded, well-informed, and cosmopoli- 
tan in their outlook. It is fortunate that this country has com- 
petent women who are organized on a grand scale and ready 
to act in the public interest. And all of us men who have had 
occasion to exchange views with the women of this organiza- 
tion have good reason to know that on some public issues 
women are better informed than we are. 

One important issue of our time in which the women of 
the Federation have taken great interest is highway safety. As 
an automobile man deeply interested in highway safety my- 
self, I am familiar enough with your work to know that I 
could not find a more dedicated group with which to discuss 
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this subject. And, as you well know, when you work for high- 
way safety you have to be dedicated. Your job never ends— 
and you can’t expect to achieve perfection. Human nature is 


’ fallible; and as long as people drive or use other forms of 


transportation or even walk across streets and highways, a cer- 
tain number of accidents will occur in spite of all we do to 
prevent them. 

Even horse-and-buggy travel had its perils. Listen to this 
newspaper account—dated 1797—describing the main route 
between Philadelphia and Baltimore: 

“Chasms to the depth of six, eight, aud ten feet occur 
at numerous intervals. The roads are in fearful condition. 
Coaches are overturned, passengers killed, and horses de- 
stroyed by uverwork.” 

And away back in 1797 it wasn’t only the roads that caused 
accidents. The writers of that day also complained about stage 
drivers who patronized taverns all along the way—and con- 
sumed large quantities of grog. 

Human fallibiliry continued to play its part when the first 
automobile came on the scene. In 1901, only two cars were 
registered in Kansas City—only two. One was a Locomobile 
steamer and the other a Stanley steamer. Somehow the drivers 
of these two cars managed to “find” each other. At high noon 
on a clear day, and on the main street of the city, they collided 
head-on at a speed of 12 miles per hour. Each blamed the 
other. 

Echoes of the strong language that was undoubtedly used 
by those two Kansas City drivers over fifty years ago can be 
heard almost any day of the week right over here on Connecti- 
cut Avenue. Some things don’t change. But-—in spite of human 
fallibiliry—we have taken great strides forward in highway 
safety. To realize just how substantial our progress has been, 
we need only to look at the record. 

Let me say first that last year there were 37,800 highway 
fatalities. This is an alarming figure, and it occasions deep and 
proper concern in all of us. But I wonder how many people 
realize that there were fewer fatalities in 1959 than in 1937 
—twenty-two years earlier—when 39,643 deaths occurred. And 
I wonder how many people realize that we brought about this 
reduction in highway fatalities even though twice as many 
vehicles were in use in 1959 as in 1937—and even though 
these vehicles traveled almost 700 billion miles, as compared 
with only 270 billion miles in 1937. 

In terms of vehicle miles traveled, we have made steady 
progress. In 1940, there were 11.4 deaths for every 100 million 
vehicle miles traveled. In 1950, there were 7.6. And last year, 
there were 5.4. 

Mile for mile, American drivers have a safety record esti- 
mated to be six times better than that of drivers in the rest of 
the world combined—although it would be difficult to know 
this from reading the headiines, let’s say, on the Tuesday 
morning following any Labor Day weekend. Actually, for 
every 10,000 vehicles registered in this country, we suffer 
fewer than six fatalities every year. In Sweden, there are 8.4 
fatalities for every 10,000 motor vehicles; and in Yugoslavia, 
there are 80. 

To what do we owe this excellent record? We owe it to 
the constructive efforts of a lot of people: newspaper men and 
women, who are keeping highway safety continually before 
the public—school teachers, who every year are teaching safe 
driving practices to hundreds of thousands of our young people 
—government officials, who are working to extend and improve 
our network of roads and highways—and women like your- 
selves, who are educating the public in safety, researching traf- 
fic enforcement, and pressing for needed safety legislation. 

Now, I know that no one in this room is smug or complacent 
about the progress we have made so far. We all know that 
selling safety is a big job and that we have to stay continually 
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alert for ways that will help us to do that job more effective- 
ly. As an automobile man, I have always subscribed to the idea 
that the way you sell anything—whether it’s cars or ideas—is 
to take a positive approach and stick to it. And for what it’s 
worth, I'd like to suggest that when it comes to selling people 
on the need for their cooperation in highway safety, we could 
do with a lot more of the positive approach. 

In the past, we have sometimes failed to make the most of 
the positive approach. We have failed to tell the whole story 
about highway safety and relied too heavily on death-markers 
along the highways, on ominous posters, and on scare statistics. 
These symbols of danger are necessary to remind us of the 
tragedy and human waste of highway accidents. They are effec- 
tive ways of telling us how far we have to go in highway safe- 
ty. But along with the miniature white crosses along the high- 
ways and the statistics on fatalities, let’s make more use of the 
positive approach. Let’s put to work the power that <omes 
from confidence in our safety achievements. 

Safety comes not only from the natural human fear of in- 
jury. Safety comes also from a general awareness that doing a 
thing in the right way means doing it in the safe way—whether 
we are on the highway, in the home, at school, or on the job. 

Perhaps there is something to be learned from industrial 
safety programs about the usefulness of the positive approach. 
Certainly these programs are producing dramatic results. At 
Chrysler as well as throughout the automobile industry, we 
work hard and systematically to spread safety awareness—to 
make safety a state of mind. To be sure, we make use of the 
natural human fear of injury. We put up posters urging cau- 
tion; and our inspectors seek out and warn against practices 
that could cause injury. But we also emphasize proper training. 
We make sure that every man knows his job and that every 
man realizes that his safety, as well as the safety of others, 
depends on his doing his job in the right way. We find that 
the trained competent workman takes pride in Iris work and 
pride in assuming his safety responsibilities. This positive ap- 
proach to industrial safety has brought excellent results in the 
automobile industry—as it has in many other industries. The 
net effect is that people are now safer on their jobs than they 
are in their own homes. 

The more we do on ali fronts to make safety a habitual 
state of mind, the better. But our immediate concern today is 
with highway safety—and the positive approach to it. Now, I 
know that when it comes to getting positiv= results in the field 
of safety, the women of your organization are in the front 
ranks. You have helped bring about needed safety legislation. 
You have published educational safety booklets. And right 
now—in cooperation with the American Bar Association—you 
are making progress in your efforts to improve our traffic 
courts. All of these things are triumphs of the positive ap- 
proach. And what I would like to do today is to supply you 
proven experts with some additional ammunition. 

We in Detroit see it as our job to keep Americans tue most 
mobile people on earth. It is a job that gives us pleasure and 
satisfaction. The automobile increases work opportunities for 
millions of Americans. It carries them on thousands of different 
business errands. It brings them together as friends. And it 
gives them the adventure of travel to every part of the con- 
timent. 

Highway fatalities are a high price to pay for this mobility. 
But without dependable vehicles, the price would be higher— 
much higher. And I'm not talking just about work opportuni- 
ties, business errands, social visits, or travel—as important as 
these things are. I’m talking about the price in actual fatalities. 
If we could somehow immobilize all vehicles for one day—in 
an effort to eliminate highwa™ fatalities for that day—we would 
not dare to do so. The abnormal rise in our over-all fatality 
rate would more than wipe out any gain we made. We have 
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only to think of all the doctors who could not go to their 
patients—all the emergency cases that would end in the 
morgue instead of the hospital—all the criminals who could 
operate with impunity—all the fires that would blaze un- 
checked—and all the other life-or-death crises which our 70 
million vehicles resolve in favo: of life. 

Building those vehicles—helping keep America on wheels 
—is a great privilege. And along with great privilege goes 
great responsibility. The automobile industry's foremost re- 
sponsibility, of course, is to manufacture safe, dependable vehi- 
cles. And we use all our resources of scientific and engineering 
research and advanced manufacturing facilities to make our 
vehicles the best in the world. 

A tew well-meaning critics have suggested that the auto- 
mobile industry produce a standardized “safety car,” one that 
would be loaded with every conceivable safety device. The fact 
is that standard American cars are the safest in the world. And 
every car-owner can get added protection from the optional 
safety equipment now available. 

So far, the motoring public has responded to this equipment 
with very limited enthusiasm. This is unfortunate. Safety-belts 
on the shelf save no lives. They must be used. And once they 
and other safety items are used by enough people, there is 
every likelihood that our automotive engineers can find ways 
to work them into the standard car without prohibitive cost. 
This has been true of many safety features in the past. For 
example, hydraulic brakes, windshield-wipers, and directional 
lights—all optional at one time—are now standard equipment. 

Public enthusiasm based on a thorough understanding of 
automotive safety is our great need. And when we have this 
enthusiasm, creative competition among automobile manu- 
facturers will do the rest. Competition is a potent force for 
safety. Let one company come out with a good safety feature 
—let it be well-received by the motoring public—and other 
companies are sure to come out with the same feature, often 
an improved version. 

We might take a brief look at what a dynamic combination 
of public enthusiasm and competition can do for highway 
safety. The horseless carriage of 1895 had no top, no doors, 
and no windshield. The body—what little there was of it— 
was flimsily constructed of wood. The drivers steered with a 
tiller. And the vehicle crept along at only a few miles per hour 
—when it moved at all. 

Compare thar old horseless carriage—wonderful in its own 
time—with the car you are driving today. You are protected 
all around by a steel body and safety glass. You steer with ease 
and comfort. And at a light touch, you have all the power you 
need to get you safely across a city intersection or around an- 
other car on the highway. Add such features as power brakes, 
power steering, automatic transmission, padded sun-visors and 
instrument panel, flasher-lights, and all the other safety equip- 
ment available by option on the modern automobile—and you 
begin to understand the full significance of what I said a few 
minutes ago about added protection. 

We in the automobile industry recognize that substantial 
progress in highway safety depends not only on our building 
safe vehicles, but also on safe roads, effective traffic enforce- 
ment, and safety-conscious drivers. And we support the groups 
that work in these fields. In fact, we support virtually every 
major traffic safety organization in this country—to name just 
a few, the Automotive Safety Foundation; the Auto Industries 
Highway Safety Committee; the Northwestern University 
Transportation Center; and the National Safety Council. And 
we look forward to intensified cooperation with these groups 
in the future. Their long experience places them logically in 
the forefront of the safety movement. 

We also cooperate with the various governmental agencies— 
state and national—concerned with highway safety. Through 
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detailed congressional testimony, we have advocated accelera- 
tion of our highway program. We have pressed for the es- 
tablishment of groups to study all phases of highway safety. 
And, with regard to safety regulations on the vehicles we build, 
we have asked for the kind of legislation which will keep 
the door wide open to new information and invention—that is, 
legislation which is based not on what a piece of equipment 
is, but on what it does in performance. 

Let me illustrate what I mean. Suppose that years ago our 
legislators had passed a law requiring mechanical brakes on 
all vehicles. When hydraulic brakes—much superior—were in- 
vented, they could have been built into our vehicles only after 
that law had been rewritten. In this instance, it is clear that 
not the type of brake, but its stopping distance was the better 
basis for regulation. And this is true of many other automotive 
developments. For example, why pass a law requiring one 
seven-inch headlight on each side of the car—and this was the 
case in some states in 1958—when two five-inch headlights on 
each side will give a better and safer pattern of illumination? 

Our present-day cars have the brakes, the engine response, 
the steering, the visibility, the balance, the lighting system, and 
the special equipment that make them the safest automobiles 
ever built. All of our highways do not match the engineering 
excellence of our cars, but we know a lot more than we used 
to about how to design safe highways; and we now have a 
highway building program on something like the scale we 
need. When it comes to the individual driver himself, how- 
ever, we still have a long way to go. We can’t “redesign” him. 
But we can help him. And we can best help him with positive 
programs. 

We already have a number of positive programs aimed at 
individual motorists. For example, driver-training courses are 
doing a good job of getting safe driving techniques and the 
rules of the road to the individual motorist. Many licensing 
bureaus are raising the standards that the individual motorist 
must meet. And research groups like the one at Northwestern 
are interviewing the individual driver who has just come 
through an accident, seeking among other things the mental 
factors that might have contributed to the accident. A logical 
extension of this program would be to interview the driver 
who almost has an accident, through what might be called a 
“near-miss clinic.” As you know, for many years the Federal 
Aviation Agency followed the practice of interviewing not 
only those pilots who had been through accidents, but also 
those who had experienced close calls. By applying this prac- 
tice to drivers, we could greatly increase our knowledge of the 
nature and causes of highway accidents. 

There is another area in which the individual driver can be 
approached in a positive way; and it offers great opportunity 
to make progress in highway safety. I’m talking about every 
driver's personal responsibility for the safety maintenance of 
his car. We should increase our efforts to make every driver 
fully aware of his obligation to know his own automobile—to 
see that it is in safe condition so that he gets, and gives, maxi- 
mum safety protection when he drives it. 

A few minutes ago, I referred to human fallibility. That 
fallibility is the greatest single challenge facing all of us work- 
ing in highway safety. We all know that the modern vehicle 
is not a toy. And when we expect individual responsibility for 
safety maintenance from each of the operators of our 70 million 
vehicles—we are expecting quite a lot. Nevertheless, individual 
responsibility for safety maintenance is one dimension of the 
problem of highway safety, and we must face it. 

Whether we face it with mandatory inspection stations like 
those in fifteen states and here in Washington, D. C., or with 
voluntary inspection stations is a question I'm not going to 
grapple with today. With both systems, the interval between 
inspections is long. The real purpose of mandatory and volun- 
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tary safety maintenance programs is to sell individual motorists 
on the importance of safety maintenance at all times. 

Individuals must assume responsibility not only for safety 
maintenance, but also for safe operaticn. As you are very 
well aware, we can no longer pass the buck to accident-prone 
drivers, reckless kids, and mental and physical incompetents. 
Such people have more tian their share of accidents; but they 
account for only a small portion of the total. It is we—the 
well-intentioned, honest citizens—who are having the acci- 
dents. For any one of us, these accidents are rare enough to 
promote over-confidence; yet collectively they just about make 
up the national totals of highway injuries and fatalities. 

Some years ago the FBI conducted an intensive study of 
traffic accidents, and concluded that in at least 85 per cent of 
accidents there was no deliberate violation of the law. Instead, 
it found that the great majority of accidents are the result of 
lapses in attention or errors in judgment by well-meaning and 
normally law-abiding drivers. 

The National Safety Council confirms these findings. The 
Council reports that 85 per ceat of all accidents occur at 
speeds below 40 miles an hour. Even in fatal accidents, accord- 
ing to their records, seven out of ten drivers were not exceeding 
legal speed limits. 

Most accidents happen to drivers with good records who 
have occasional lapses in attention or who make occasional 
errors in driving judgment. The great majority of these drivers 
are not criminals—and they are not deliberately careless. Ac- 
cording to one safety expert, they are simply people with poor 
driving habits who, in effect, practice for their next accident 
every time they sit down behind the wheel. 

What can we do as individual motorists to guarantee maxi- 
mum safety to ourselves and others? I would like to suggest a 
simple three-point program, which I believe will be useful to 
you both as individual drivers and as members of an organiza- 
tion deeply interested in highway safety. 

Point One: We can make more effective use of the safety 
equipment already installed in our cars. In some cases, this 
increased effectiveness comes only with practice—as in braking 
techniques. For example, intermittent brake application or 
“pumping” guards against loss of steering control on slippery 
surfaces. And left-foot braking—which also requires practice— 
can reduce stopping distance at ordinary city speeds by as 
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much as thirteen feet. We can also get better results from the 
safety equipment on our cars simply by observing a few pre- 
cautions. On cold or damp days, we can turn on defrosters as 
soon as we get into the car and prevent the windshield from 
fogging up after we’re in motion. We can increase our ability 
to see left-lane traffic by adjusting the inside and outside xear- 
view mirrors so that the fields of vision overlap only a small 
amount—just enough to insure that the image of a car will 
appear in one mirror before it completely leaves the other. 
And we can take a tip from the professional truck driver and 
use our turn signals to give advance notice not only for turn- 
ing a corner, but also for changing lanes. 

Point Two: We can obtain and use additional safety equip- 
ment. Some items which contribute to safe driving—like power 
steering and automatic transmission—are available only as 
factory-installed equipment and must be ordered on new cars. 
Many more safety items can be added to the car we now own 
—for example, safety belts, rear-window defoggers, windshield 
wipers, and emergency flashers. 

And Point Three: We can learn to spot trouble signs that 
indicate the need for safety maintenance. Before leaving the 
garage, we can turn on the headlights and directional signals 
to make sure they are functioning. We can walk around the 
car periodically to check for worn tire-treads. And if the 
brakes feel “mushy,” we can have an expert determine the 
cause. 

These safety steps are specific. All of them have a direct 
bearing on accident-free driving. And together, they constitute 
a simple and practical safety message that could benefit every 
person who drives an automobile. We need many safety or- 
ganizations to deliver this message—yours among them. The 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs—with its background 
of safety work and its thousands of local chapters all across the 
country—is ideally suited to carry this safety message. 

By working in harmony—by drawing on one another's 
knowledge, experience, and resources—all of us can hope for 
even greater progress in highway safety. And let's remember, 
as we attack the problem of highway safety, that we Americans 
have made the United States the safest country in the world for 
the motorist. Let’s use in full the power that comes from confi- 
dence in that achievement. Let’s go ahead with our job of im- 
proving highway safety in a positive frame of mind. 
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RESIDENT ANDERSON, distinguished guests, neigh- 
bors and friends; may I thank you for your kind recep- 
tion, introduction and the opportunity given to share 

some convictions and thoughts with you as a result of coming 
closer to some of the problems you deal with. 

You are to be congragulated for the progress made in the 
short time of your existence and for the intensive efforts you 
are making to better an already delightful community. 

That your program is stirnulating as well as practical is to 
be noted in the plans that Mr. Honda, Mr. Sunny Lai and Mr. 
Lee Maice have proposed. 

Having your meeting at this handsome new office building 
and garage built by the Melim family after thirty-five years 


of service to the community is indeed a happy event and 
bears witness that our wonderful free society makes it pos- 
sible for great rewards to be attained by those who work, 
save and prosper and attests that ours is indeed a land of 
golden opportunity. Let us keep it so. 

I would regard the future of our free society with a 
greater degree of optimism IF I felt that more men and 
women were expressing themselves with the same intelligence, 
integrity, good judgment and good will that father and son 
manifest in the Melim family. 

Because of my concerns, I am going to talk to you to-day 
quite frankly under the caption “Beyond Planning,” for there 
are many, many factors that concern but are above and beyond 
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mere planning as such, which in itself has to be considered 
objectively and for the good of all, not a favored few, but all, 
for it is community planning that you are so concerned with. 

For that reason those of us who are in the business and 
professional ranks must constantly remind ourselves that we 
too have grave responsibilities to the community as well as 
co our shareholders, customers and employees. New creative 
processes, mew products, new methods keep us in such a 
constant flux that we are apt to view this seemingly unstable 
condition as a cause for concern when it is really a challenge 
to meet change with practical answers resulting from the ap- 
plication of demonstrable and proven principles. Instead of 
apathy or fear let us answer the call with new and better 
ideas that will be understood and acceptable to those whom 
we serve. One such device that I think is basic and funda- 
mental and not often recognized is the process whereby we 
create the opportunity for the professional and amateur to 
work together and not eliminate either one. 

Unfortunately the executive branches of our local, state, and 
national governmental services have so far encroached upon 
the legislative and judicial as to seriously impair the separa- 
tion of powers each branch is sworn to respect as they take 
office to serve. We are heading for a bureaucratically run state 
and the end will be a catastrophe for all if the trend is not 
changed. 

I would like to cite a case from my experiences in Chicago. 
Formerly all the really great plans were citizen inspired and 
preliminarily developed. The Plan Commission was an in- 
dependent group—financed poorly by the council—but now 
it is richly endowed because it is part of the city government 
and the city government calls the shots although the tax 
payers pay the bills. This process goes through the whole 
tabric of Housing, so-called urban renewal and other social- 
istic schemes which are deliberately sought for not only by 
selfish demagogues but other selfish interests that must be 
restrained. Is it not too much to expect politicians to give up 
the plums? What free and voluntary associations of citizens 
have (except occasionally) been able to resist the trend 
to state capitalism and socialism that endangers our very 
existence at all levels of government including the excessive 
powers sought for a one world organization. Our Defense 
Department is unified but so are the exegutive power and the 
legislative and judicial powers that are found necessary for 
that monstrosity to function. 

Ladies and gentlemen free enterprise is at the cross roads. 
Where is it headed? Will we too be taken over by the omni- 
potent state controlled by a relentless bureaucracy dominated by 
power mad and powerful forces? 

Until one has to take to the law to protect himself or his 
private interests he or she will never truly know the meaning 
of that priceless heritage of law and order that is given to us 
and which inscribed over the portal of Supreme Court for duly 
constituted expressions of justice—"“EQUAL JUSTICE UN- 
DER LAW.” ‘hen we are aware. Yet to-day we view the so- 
called liberal decisions of the court with great concern for it 
seems as it has knowingly and willfully aided and abetted 
those forces that have declared they will destroy us by de- 
stroying our will to resist. Yet these same Communists that 
foster the war that we are not winning have never won a real 
election or had any country willingly adopt their policies or 
practices. Let us stop seeking special privileges either through 
illegal monopoly or pernicious subsidy. Robbing Peter to 
pay Paul is still robbery. Let us not forget war on us has been 
declared. We are not winning it. Yet if we really thought it 
important, such is our great power that we could win this 
war with one hand shackled. 

The reason we must fight to retain and maintain a free 


VITAL SPEECHES OF THE DAY 


society and a free enterprise set up is because we have proved 
in World War II that with our immense resources we can 
devise ways and means to have guns as well as butter and we 
should be doing it again and now. 

Without this we shall not be able to have a strong and sound 
economy, the forces needed on all fronts of a war effort (and 
there are many that we haven't yet used), nor will your plans 
find their way to completion. 

That your plans fall into short and long range categories is 
obvious. In preparation for this little talk I have had numbers 
of well qualified residents tell me what they think is most 
needed to make this most intriguing community even more 
attractive for residents as well as visitors. 

Our housekeeping seems to be generally approved but 
many feel that it would be a fine thing to get rid of the 
peddlers tables and trucks that eliminate one stream of traffic 
on Kalakaua Avenue and add in their place attractive flower 
stands throughout the city lawfully set up and supervised for 
quality as art the airport stands. The beauty of these islands is 
such that we should use natures greatest gifts more abundantly. 
Crowded streets are no novelty but more traffic would be ac- 
commodated if you restricted parking in congested areas and on 
thoroughfares to one side only at a time and then only on alter- 
nate days. Violators to be towed away and progressively fined. 
Why spend so much for street improvements only to have them 
cluttered up more quickly than ever. Where will the displaced 
cars go? To private enterprise, parking spots like this one, and 
there could be cheaper ones at outlying spots if median 
transit lanes were established like those in our Congress Street 
plan in Chicago, the original concepts of which were privately 
originated and finally consumated after more than twenty years 
of effort with active citizen support prodding successive 
mayors, governors and others of both parties. The solution 
came only when we devised a truly comprehensive area plan 
which is now nearing completion. Unfortunately the private 
operation of rapid transit was lost due to irreconvilable dif- 
ferences of a Republican Governor and a Democratic Mayor. 
I know because I finally took the chairmanship of a citizens 
committee that got the whole plan underway. 

Playgrounds might well be lighted at night and certainly 
school properties should be used all year. How can we turn out 
competent young people if they are not made to work and 
learn. 

Your water front seems to have been neglected and I have 
been told that the project for adequate space for a representa- 
tive State Capitol would be resolved as soon as a broad and 
comprehensive plan for waterway use and traffic is evolved for 
an area adequate for expanding future needs. Perhaps all 
civic agencies will review these matters with governmental 
officials and effect a better solution or one that gets action. 
I believe that we Americans simply have to make free enter- 
prise work for the common good for we are in a period of life 
and death competition with business and industry in foreign 
lands. 

I feel sure that if the American people really understood 
this—that labor leaders and other community leaders could 
wage a successful campaign of education to rid us of dema- 
gogues and misguided socialists and fellow travellers—for our 
way is the true way if the shackles to incentive and progress 
and profits are removed through more and increasing equity in 
tax laws and in monetary and fiscal affairs. We simply must 
have a free and successful economy to remain free. 

Now is the time to begin. Let us establish dynamic programs 
and give this great commonwealth and nation something to 
work for 365 days every year. Let us show the example and 
start now to win by setting up a winning team. 

Thank you very much. 











